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THE VARIATION OF PRODUCTIVE FORCES. 


{ NEARLY a century has elapsed since the law of dimin- 
ishing returns became an integral part of classical political 
economy ; and, despite all criticisms, it remains to-day one 
of the corner-stones of the science. But important addi- 
tions have been made, notably during the last twenty 
years, to the accepted statement of the theory. ) In some 
industries the existence of a tendency to constant or in- 
creasing returns is predicated, so that commodities are now 
divided into three classes,— those produced under the con- 
ditions of diminishing returns, those which can be supplied 
with a constant expenditure of labor and capital, and those 
obtained at a decreasing cost, as the supply is enlarged. 
Such a mode of classification is widely employed in cur- 
rent discussions of value, monopolies, and the incidence of 
taxation, as well as in the study of the law of population. 

It is the opinion of the author that, in developing what 
are now known as the laws of diminishing, constant, and 
increasing returns, economists have fallen into serious con- 
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fusion of ideas at several points; and not a few writers 
have shown some appreciation of this fact.* But as yet 
no one has undertaken a critical examination of the rela- 
tion of modern theories to the substance of the old doc- 
trines, and offered a systematic statement of the results 
reached by a century of discussion.t To this end it is 
hoped that the present essay may contribute something of 
value. 




































I. 


A brief survey of the early development of the theories 
in question will throw no little light upon the nature of 
the problems to be attacked, and will suggest, furthermore, 
@ convenient method of procedure. Thanks to the labors 
of Mr. Cannan, it will be possible to state very briefly the 
history of the doctrines down to the year 1848.f 

( As every economist is now aware, the law of diminish- 
ing returns was originally formulated in the course of the 
discussions aroused in England by the high price of corn 
that ruled during the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.! As stated by Malthus, West, and Ricardo, the 
principle was applied to agriculture ; and it was held § that, 
“in the progress of the improvement of cultivation, the 
raising of rude produce becomes progressively more ex- 
pensive, or, in other words, the ratio of the net produce 
of land to its gross produce is continually diminishing.” / 
In manufacturing industry, however, it was believed that 

*See Marshall, Economics, 4th edition, 511, 512; Hadley, Economics, 

154, 155 ; Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, 2d edition, 199-201. 


t For the best effort yet made in this direction, see C » The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, 116 et seq. 

tE. Cannan, History of Theories of Production and Distribution. See also 
Economic Journal, March, 1892; Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 
i, 585, 586; Quarterly Journal of Economics, ix. 179 et seg. 

§ West, “‘ Essay on the Application of Capital to Land” (1815); Malthus, 
“Nature and Progress of Rent” (1815) ; Ricardo, ‘‘ Essay on the Influence of 
a Low Price of Corn on the Profits of Stock” (1815). 
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a different law prevailed, so that additional investments of 
labor and capital would yield a proportionate increase of 
product.* And, until comparatively recent times, econo- 
mists have continued to express similar opinions. 

’ But, as originally stated, the law of diminishing returns 
admitted of two interpretations: it might mean that, at 
any given stage of agricultural knowledge or skill, a point 
is soon reached at which increased investment begins to 
yield a smaller proportionate product; or it might be con- 
sidered to imply that, as a matter of historical fact, man- 
kind has had to expend a larger relative amount of labor 
and capital in order to provide the additional food neces- 
sary to support a growing population, / Upon at least one 
occasion Ricardo made the former application of the 
principle, basing his argument upon the assumption that 
no improvements are introduced in agricultural methods ; 
but usually the early writers adopted the latter interpre- 
tation of the law, and held that, despite all discoveries and 
inventions, the growth of population must ultimately in- 
crease “the quantity of labor and capital necessary to pro- 
cure the last addition that has been made to the raw 
produce of a rich and advancing country.” + Against 
such a dismal view of the future of the race, several pro- 
testing voices were raised before many years had passed. 

Thus, in 1828, Senior declared that, while unwise laws 
might have such an effect, “under wise institutions” the 
tendency was not what economists had alleged, but pre- 
cisely the reverse.{ In 1882 Thomas Chalmers contended 
that, while the law of diminishing returns may have 
driven men to the utilization of inferior soils, neverthe- 

* This is true of Malthus, West, Senior, McCulloch, and Mill. Palgrave, 
Dictionary of Political Economy, ii. 381. In treating of the rent of mines, it 
was held that diminishing returns were the rule. Note Ricardo, Principles, 
chap. iii. 

t The quotation is from Malthus, Nature and Progress of Rent, 45. But 
citations might be given to the writings of West, Ricardo, James Mill, and 
McCulloch. 
tSenior, Two Lectures on Population (1828). 
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less improvements in the arts of agriculture have made 
the labor now employed upon poorer margins of cultiva- 
tion as productive as that formerly expended upon lands 
of superior fertility.* Finally, Henry C. Carey attacked 
the assumption, often implicit in the statements of Ri- 
cardo and others, that the richest soils are historically the 
first to be occupied, and that the growth of numbers 
forces men to utilize less fertile lands.+ But all such 
criticisms did not prevent most economists from holding 
to the belief that, although the opening up of new coun- 
tries and the progress of invention might serve to retard 
the process, yet, in the end, a continuous increase of pop- 
ulation would inevitably result in a decreased return to 
the labor and capital devoted to the production of the 
additional food supply. 

Although Senior, in his Political Economy (1836), 
made important additions to the statement and applica- 
tions of the law of diminishing returns, we may pass on to 
the consideration of the views of John Stuart Mill, who 
adopted Senior’s ideas, and made further contributions to 
the subject. The attention of the reader is invited, there- 
fore, to Mill’s treatment of agricultural production, large- 
\seale industry, value, and taxation. 

“ After a certain, and not very advanced, stage in the 
progress of agriculture,” says Mr. Mill,¢ “it is the law of 
production from the land that, in any given state of agri- 
cultural skill and knowledge, by increasing the labor 
the produce is not increased in equal degree.” Here the 
application of the law is limited to “any given state of 
agricultural skill and knowledge,” that is, to static con- 
ditions. But most of Mill’s discussion relates to the 
actual or prospective progress of population and of agri- 


* Political Economy, chap. i. (1832). 

tH. C. Carey, Political Economy (1837-40); Past, Present, and Future 
(1848) ; Social Science (1858-59). 

t Principles of Political Economy, Book I. chap. xii. sect. 2 (1848). Note 
the similarity to Senior’s statement in his Political Zconomy, 82. 
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cultural production; and, although his statements may 
not always seem consistent, there can be no doubt that he 
considered that discovery and invention could control 
only temporarily the tendency toward diminishing re- 
turns, so that ultimately additional food must be pro- 
cured “on progressively harder terms.”* And this he 
believed to be true of mining and other extractive indus- 
tries, as well as of agriculture.t With manufactures, 
however, the case was supposed to be different.t So far, 
indeed, as the supply of raw materials is concerned, manu- 
facturing industry was admitted to be subject to the law 
of diminishing returns; but the labor of converting mate- 
rials into finished goods was thought to tend “ constantly 
and strongly towards diminution, as the amount of pro- 
duction increases,” so that “the causes tending to in- 
crease the productiveness of industry, preponderate 
greatly over the one cause which tends to diminish it.” 

A second topic, which has played an important part in 
subsequent discussions, was treated by Mill in a separate 
chapter devoted to a comparison of large-scale and small- 
scale production. The subject was suggested to him, per- 
haps, by the well-known work of Mr. Babbage, who, better 
than any previous writer, comprehended the economic ef- 
fects of the factory system.§ Drawing many of his facts 
from this source, Mill discussed the advantages and disad- 
vantages resulting from the enlargement of the size of an 
industrial undertaking ; || and held that, as a general rule, 
“the expenses of a business do not increase by any means 
proportionally to the quantity of business.” In referring 
to such industries as railroads and gas or water compa- 
nies, he said that all “enlargement in the scale of produc- 

* Principles, Book I. chap. xii. sect. 3; Book IV. chap. iii. sect. 5. 

t Principles, Book I. chap. xii. sect. 3. 

t Principles, \Book I. chap. xii. sect. 3. Cf. Senior, Political Economy, 
81-83, 

§ Babbage, Economy of Machinery and Manufactures (1832). 
|| Principles, Book I. chap. ix. 
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tion is generally an unqualified benefit,” thus anticipating 
the modern theory of natural monopolies. 

In presenting the theory of value, Mill divides com- 
modities into three classes: (a) those “ of which it is physi- 
cally impossible to increase the supply beyond certain 
narrow limits” ; (6) those “ which are susceptible of indefi- 
nite multiplication without increase of cost”; and (c) those 
“which are susceptible of indefinite multiplication, but 
not without increase of cost.”* This classification, 
which is but an elaboration of distinctions drawn by 
Ricardo,f is based, obviously, upon particular applications 
of the theory of monopoly, the economy of large-scale pro- 
duction, and the law of diminishing returns. With more 
or less important modifications, it has played a significant 
part in modern discussions of the theory of value. 

And, finally, in treating of the incidence of taxation, 
Mill makes an important distinction between the effects 
of a tax imposed upon raw products, secured under condi- 
tions of diminishing returns, and other commodities that 
are free from such limitations of supply.t Here, again, 
subsequent theories have found a new point of departure. 

For two reasons Mill’s discussion of these topics pos- 
sesses peculiar significance. In the first place it summed 
up nearly all the results reached by earlier writers; and 
then it left the theory in a position that was certain, in 
the course of time, to lead to important modifications and 


* Principles, Book III. chap. ii. sect. 2. Cf. also the table of contents. 


t Ricardo recognized commodities ‘the value of which is determined 
by their scarcity alone,” and commodities which ‘‘ are procured by labor.”’ 
The second class would subdivide into manufactured products and raw produce, 
the latter being secured under conditions of decreasing returns. I shall pass 
over Senior’s somewhat peculiar classification, which has not been followed by 
later writers. Political Economy, p. vii. But, in discussing the effect of in- 
creased demand upon supply, Senior distinguished between raw produce and 
manufactured commodities. 

} Principles, Book V. chap. iv. In this matter, Mill follows the argument 
of Senior. Cf. Senior, Political Economy, 120 et seg. Cournot, in his treatment 
of taxes on commodities, had considered the influence of diminishing and 
increasing returns. Cournot, Théorie des Richesses (1838). 
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extensions. It is evident that the subjects treated by Mill 
included two things that far transcended the scope of the 
original law of diminishing returns. That principle had 
related to the productivity of labor and capital when em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land or the utilization of other 
natural resources. But Mill proceeded to discuss the effi- 
ciency of productive agents when organized in manufact- 
uring establishments of varying size, thus introducing a 
very different problem, as economists are now coming to 
realize. Finally, in treating of the law of value and the 
incidence of taxation, Mill looked at the process of pro- 
duction from still another point of view,— the conditions 
that govern the entire supply of any particular commod- 
ity; and this involved a third set of considerations that 
needs to be carefully distinguished from the other two. 
Subsequent writers have discussed all three problems, 
but have seldom appreciated the fact that different prin- 
ciples are involved in every case, and that, in each in- 
stance, we are obliged to study the process of production 
from a different point of view. For this reason, in pre- 
senting the later history of the theories in question, we 
shall treat separately each of the three problems consid- 
ered by Mr. Mill. 


II. 


First in order of both logical and historical development 
comes the law of diminishing returns. This principle, as 
we have seen, admits of two interpretations, the static and 
the dynamic, of which we shall now consider the former.* 
Assuming a particular state of the arts of production, 
economists have had little difficulty in recognizing that 

* Ricardo, in his “ Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn,’ con- 
sidered static conditions. So did Senior and Mill when they made the assump- 
tion, ‘‘ agricultural skill remaining the same.’’ Senior, Political Economy, 82; 
Mill, Principles, Book I. chap. xii. sect. 2. For later writers see Marshall, 
Economics, 227 ; Nicholson, Political Economy, i. 152. 
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in the extractive industries the continued investment of 
labor and capital upon any given tract of land will, after 
a certain point is reached, yield a diminishing proportion- 
ate return. But, in considering manufactures and com- 
merce, most writers have followed Senior and Mill in hold- 
ing that these industries are governed by a different law.* 

Yet, as Professor Commons has so clearly shown, 
when we study the investment of labor and capital upon a 
given tract of land, we find that all industries show a 
diminishing return after the investment of labor and capi- 
tal has been carried to a certain point.t Under given 
technical conditions, factories, and even office buildings in 
large cities, will not be raised beyond a certain number of 
stories, since better results can finally be secured by 
resorting to construction upon other land. Oversight of 
this fact is due to a failure to consider agriculture and 
manufactures from the same point of view, namely, the 
possible extent of investments upon a given area.§ 

*Cairnes, Leading Principles, 118, 132-134; Sidgwick, Political Economy, 
2d edition, 144; Walker, Political Economy, 3d edition, 38, 39 ; Gide, Political 
Economy, 329; Clark, Philosophy of Wealth, 97, 100. Some writers, without ex- 
preasly stating that manufactures are governed by a different principle, apply 


the law only to agriculture and mining. Fawcett, Manual of Political Econ- 
omy, 6th edition, 74; Newcomb, Political Economy, 242. 


tCommons, Distribution of Wealth, 116, 117; also, in Publications of the 
American Ec ic Association, viii. 101. 

t This is recognized by Marshall, Economics, 246, 247 ; Nicholson, Political 
Economy, i. 159, 160; Commons, Distribution of Wealth, 132-134; Bullock, 
Introduction to Economics, 2d edition, 167-170. 


§ Ricardo and Malthus applied the law of diminishing returns to the cul- 
tivation of given tracts of ground, when they spoke of land of the first quality, 
land of the second quality, etc. Senior explicitly applies the law to “‘ addi- 
tional labor employed on the land in a given district.”” Political Economy, 82. 
Mill discusses “‘ the quantity of produce capable of being raised on any given 
piece of land.’’ Principles, Book I. chap. xii. sect.1. Later writers do thesame 
thing. Walker, Political Economy, 35; Newcomb, Political Economy, 242; 
Hadley, Economics, 43; Clark, Distribution of Wealth, 165; Palgrave, Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy, i. 585. But, when manufactures are considered, 
no such limitation is implied ; and writers consider either a manufacturing 
establishment that is free to extend its operations over additional land or the 
industry of manufactures as a whole. 
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Without doubt an important difference exists between 
the industries in question. In agriculture it is possible to 
invest only a small or moderate amount of labor and cap- 
ital upon a definite area before the point of diminishing 
returns is reached, while in manufactures and commerce 
enormous investments can be made even upon a single 
acre. Yet the only difference is one of degree, and the 
same law ultimately applies in both cases. No exception 
can be taken to Mr. Cannan’s statement * that the “ fact 
that a certain amount of space is required for productive 
labor in other branches of industry is of little practical im- 
portance as regards the effect of variations of population 
on the productiveness of all industry taken together, be- 
cause these branches of industry require very little space 
compared with agriculture.” But for the study of other 
questions it is very necessary to remember that invest- 
ments upon a given area of land are <_s to diminishing 
returns in all industries. 

This will become evident when we consider that the 
classical theory of rent is based upon a comparison of the 
productivity of investments made upon definite tracts of 
land. So far as agricultural rent is concerned, this state- 
ment is a mere commonplace. But the traditional formula 
for the determination of rent could not apply to land used 
in manufactures and commerce unless a law of diminishing 
returns governed investments made upon given areas em- 
ployed for such purposes.t For the study of distribution, 
therefore, the static aspect of this principle is of most fun- 
damental importance. 

Under static conditions, then, the law of diminishing 


*Cannan, Elementary Political Economy, 24, 25. Cf. Hadley, Hconom- 
ics, 155, note. 

t This is recognized by Marshall and Commons. The former (Economics, 
246, 247), after showing that ‘‘ building land does give a diminishing re- 
turn,’’ says that ‘‘ the theory of ground rents is substantially the same as that 
of farm rents.” The latter (Distribution, 134) says that, if ‘‘ diminishing re- 
turns apply only to agriculture, there can be no law of rent for manufacturing 
and mercantile sites.” 
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returns governs investments of labor and capital made in 
any industry upon a given area of land.* This prin- 
ciple has usually been proved by showing that, if it 
were not true, all production would be conducted upon 
a few favored tracts;{ but there are not wanting ac- 
tual experiments that seem to confirm the law.t This 
much, at least, of the traditional body of economic doc- 
trine has successfully withstood both earlier and later 
criticism.§ 

Passing now to the dynamic applications of the law of 
diminishing returns, we find that this aspect of the prin- 
ciple has always been of the greatest interest to econ- 
omists, who have been especially concerned with the 
probable effects of an increase of population upon the con- 
ditions that control the supply of food. Even when they 
have not believed that the productivity of agriculture has 
actually decreased in the past, writers have generally held 
that the future growth of numbers must ultimately com- 

*Few economists, probably, would refuse to accept the law as stated. 
Professor Patten’s “law of limited returns ’’ has been criticised by Sidgwick, 
and has been rejected by one of his own disciples. Patten, Premises of Politi- 


cal Economy, 155, 182; Sidgwick, Political Economy, 293; Devine, Zco- 
nomics, 346, 347. 


t Professor Patten says that Mill ‘‘ was the first to try to prove the law of 
diminishing returns.”” But Senior had advanced in 1836 the line of proof re- 
ferred to in the text. Political Economy, 85. To this method of proving 
the law, Professor Patten objects that his own ‘law of limited returns” would 
explain the fact that men have recourse to poorer soils. This may be granted. 
Premises of Political Economy, 152-154. But if, as Professor Patten con- 
tends, the returns increase proportionately up to the point where no additional 
product can be secured by any increase of the investment, then men would not 
resort to poorer lands until the absolute limit of productivity had been reached 
on the better soils. And this is not the case. 


t For pertinent estimates by Von Thiinen, see Der isolirte Staat, ii., i. 179 
(quoted by Roscher, Political KE. , ii. 17, note 5). See reference given 





by Marshall, Economics, 232, note. 


§ It is impossible to consider here Professor Commons’s application of the 
principle to the value of the product of a given area as well as to the quantity. 
Distribution of Wealth, 138-140. I believe, however, that the essential facts 
for which Commons here contends can be stated satisfactorily without intro- 
ducing this refinement of the theory. Cf. Marshall, Lconomics, 229, 230. 
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pel mankind to procure the means of subsistence upon 
“‘ progressively harder terms.” * 

But it is evident that, in order to study the influence of 
increased population upon social prosperity, it is neces- 
sary to pass from our present standpoint,— the productiv- 
ity of investments made upon a definite tract of land,— 
and consider the productivity of the agricultural indus- 
tries of an entire country or of the civilized world. When 
the latter question is raised, we at once involve ourselves 
in problems that cannot be solved by the sole aid of the 
laws applicable to the investments upon any given area. 
Manifestly, these principles are one factor in the situation ; 
but they are not the only thing involved, so that we 
cannot hope to discuss adequately the question of social 
prosperity from the narrow point of view now under 
consideration. 

All that can be done, so long as we confine ourselves to 
the productivity of investments upon a given area, is to 
say that in agriculture the point of diminishing returns 
seems to be reached when a relatively small amount of 
labor and capital has been expended, so that, as popula- 
tion increases, a much larger amount of land must be 
taken into cultivation. And, upon the other hand, in 
manufactures and commerce the intensity of profitable 
investment upon a small area is so great that the need of 
resorting to additional land in order to secure more 
standing room, is not likely to exercise any material influ- 
ence upon the productivity of these industries. To the 
question of social prosperity the study of our first stand- 
point can contribute nothing more decisive than this; but 
for the theory of distribution, which involves primarily 
the static aspects of the principle, the law of diminishing 
returns from investments upon a given area is of far- 
reaching importance. 


*Mill, Principles, Book I. chap. xii. sect. 3; Book IV. chap. iii. sect. 5; 
Cairnes, Leading Principles, 119; Walker, Political Economy, 313, 314; Mac- 
vane, Political Economy, 314. 
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In order to avoid any possible confusion in the use 
of terms, the expression “diminishing returns” will be 
applied hereafter solely to the productivity of labor and 
capital upon a definite tract of land. In discussing the 
problems that remain to be considered, we shall find that 
the operation of other principles is involved besides the 
law just mentioned. For these other principles different 
names should be used; and it is hoped that a consequent 
gain in clearness of thought and presentation will justify 
our insistence upon the need of greater precision in 
terminology. 


III. 


After the publication of Mill’s Principles it became 
almost the fashion for treatises on economics to devote 
one or more chapters to the subject of production upon a 
large and upon a small scale;* and in recent years many 
special studies have been made of the “size of the modern 
business unit” or of “the structure of modern industry.” + 
As Professor Commons has clearly shown,f and one or 
two other writers have suspected,§ this problem is very 
distinct from that involved in the law of diminishing re- 
turns. Instead of studying the results obtained from 
investments upon a given area of land, we have now to 
investigate the efficiency of the productive process when 
carried on in establishments of various sizes that occupy as 
much or as little land as may be required. The important 
difference between the two points of view will be made 
increasingly apparent in the following paragraphs. 


* Fawcett, Political Economy, chap. vi. ; Gide, Political Economy, Part II. 
chap. i.; Marshall, Economics, Book IV. chap. xi.; Nicholson, Political Heon- 
omy, Book I. chaps. viii. and ix. 

t Taylor, History of the Factory System ; Wells, Recent Economic Changes ; 
Schultze-Gaevernitz, Der Grossbetrieb ; Hobson, Evolution of Modern Capital- 
ism. The earlier work of Babbage has already been cited. See, finally, Will- 
oughby, in Yale Review, vii. 72-94. 

t Distribution of Wealth, 117, 130-132. 

§ Marshall, Economics, 511, 512; Hadley, Economics, 154, 155, note. 
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The growing importance of capital, especially of the 
fixed variety, during the nineteenth century led to a 
marked increase in the size of the average business unit; 
and, naturally enough, attracted the attention of econo- 
mists. In recent years this enlargement of the scale upon 
which single firms or companies operate has gone so far 
as to produce actual monopoly in many industries, and to 
appear to threaten it in many others. No one doubts 
that, within certain limits at least, “the expenses of a 
business,” to use the words of Mr. Mill, “ do not increase 
by any means proportionally to the amount of business 
done.” But diversities of opinion exist concerning the 
extent of the economies realized after an undertaking has 
assumed a certain size. 

Doubtless differences exist between the various classes 
of undertakings. In the field of transportation and of the 
so-called distributive industries, probably no economist 
would question that “‘ the industrial units which are nec- 
essary for proper utilization of labor have become so large 
as to produce actual monopoly.”* In manufactures the 
existence of the same tendency is maintained by the advo- 
cates of the modern trust; but, upon the other hand, not 
a few economists believe that a point of maximum effi- 
ciency of plant is attained before a single establishment 
becomes so large as to monopolize the whole field.t In 
agriculture the case seems to be materially different, so 
much so that the whole drift of recent opinion is that the 
movement towards concentration has made no headway in 
this industry.f 

* Hadley, Economics, 153. 


t For a survey of the literature and an estimate of the results the writer 
will refer to an earlier paper published in this journal. See vol. xv. 191-203. 


t In England there has been a tendency towards a less favorable view of 
‘*gmall farming” than Mill entertained. Cf. Mill, Principles, Book I. chap. 
ix. sect. 4, with Nicholson, Political Economy, i. 138-150. In the United 
States, one or two decades ago, the growth of a few “ bonanza” farms led 
some writers to express the opinion that the tendency towards production on 
a large scale was strong even in agriculture. See Wells, Recent Economic 
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So far as our present experience is concerned, therefore, 
it seems impossible to formulate any single law that will 
be applicable to all classes of business. In the distribu- 
tive industries it is clear that increased investment of 
labor, capital, and land in a single enterprise results in 
continued economies up to a point at which a single com- 
pany secures control of the entire supply.* In agricult- 
ure, however, the advantages of production on a large 
scale generally disappear after the business unit attains 
@ very moderate size. Concerning manufactures a con- 
troversy now exists, and economists are divided in opinion 
as to the extent to which the enlargement of the scale of 
undertaking increases the efficiency of production. 

The purpose of this paper is not to formulate a law gov- 
erning the economy of large-scale production in manufact- 
ures or in any other industry, but rather to show the 
nature of the problems here involved. It is clear that we 
are now dealing with the efficiency of industrial organiza- 


Changes, 99, 461-465. But events of the last ten years seem to point in the 
opposite direction, and it is now asserted that the small farm is more than 
maintaining its own. Spahr, in Outlook, November 4, 1899; Ely, Monopolies 
and Trusts, 192-195 ; Publications of American Statistical Association, vi. 306. 
A recent socialistic writer, although naturally “‘ inclined toward the concentra- 
tion idea,” admits that the farm of moderate size is growing at the expense of 
the two extremes. Simons, The American Farmer, 101. 

* Obviously, there is some ultimate limit to these economies, else all cost 
would disappear. We mean simply that no limit is reached before a monopoly 
is established. 

t Cournot, in constructing the “supply schedule ’’ of a single producer or 
firm, seemed to hold that, as the volume of business increased, the cost of pro- 
duction generally decreased indefinitely, in manufactures, at least. Mathemat- 
ical Principles of the Theory of Wealth, American translation, 59. Such 
a condition, of course, would inevitably result in monopoly. Marshall notices 
this (Economics, 514, note), and presents reasons for thinking that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the growth of a single firm or company will be arrested before 
monopoly is attained. Economics, 364-366, 394, 395. Ely holds that, after 
a business has attained a certain size, ‘‘ new fixed charges emerge ’’ with any 
further enlargement of the output. Monopolies and Trusts, 65-66, 165. 
Seligman makes a similar contention, but does not state clearly whether 
the new fixed charges appear before or after the point of poly is reached 
Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, 201. See, finally, Quarterly Journal of 
Economies, xv. 198, 199. 
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tion as it relates to the size of the business unit, without 
any restriction as to the area of land over which invest- 
ments may be extended. In order to avoid confusion of 
terms, it is proposed to refer hereafter to the principle or 
principles governing large-scale production as “ the law of 
economy in organization.” 

If doubts are still entertained concerning our conten- 
tion that the law of economy in organization differs in 
nature very widely from the law of diminishing returns, 
a single illustration will serve to make the point entirely 
clear. Professor Marshall cites the following experiment 
in proof of the law of diminishing returns. Four plots of 
land “of an acre each were treated exactly alike, except 
in the matter of ploughing and harrowing, with the fol- 
lowing result ” : — 


Product 
Plot. Cultivation. per acre. 
SE oss gk we es 16 bushels 
2. Ploughed once and harrowed once .~...... =. 183 “ 
8. Ploughed twice and harrowed once ) eae ee ar 21¢ =“ 
4. Ploughed twice and harrowedtwiceT . ..... . 23“ 


With this table let us compare another which can be 
constructed from data given by Mr. Wells concerning the 
economy of large-scale production on the Pacific coast. 
The figures are drawn from a doubtful source, and their 
accuracy is open to question; but they illustrate perfectly 
the character of experimental proof relating to the law of 
economy in organization : — 


Cost of each 

Size of ranch. unit of product. 

ES ke 56 a Se OO ee we ot 6 ee 924 cents 

I Yee Marae “ase: ee ee (8! ec ee ee ee 8 * 

Ee oe eee ee we we ee OE OS ENS ~~ = 
SS a ee a er ee te oe ee _ ©? 
ae! ©. 6. 6 «6. 6 ee. el a te ee we Be -— * 
RT ORCA in A se Se, ee a a es 40 “1 


But, although the two principles are distinct, neverthe- 
less a relation exists between the law of diminishing re- 
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turns and the law of economy in organization. The 
former principle is one, but only one, of the factors upon 
which the second depends. In industries where only a 
small amount of capital can be concentrated upon a given 
area of ground the difficulties of organizing business upon 
a large scale are materially increased.* In agriculture, for 
instance, if a farmer wishes to enlarge his output, he must 
increase greatly the size of his farm; and this adds mate- 
rially to the cost of supervision, and renders difficult the 
study of the varying capabilities of each small tract of 
land. But many other factors besides diminishing returns 
from a given area enter into the determination of the effi- 
ciency of production upon a large scale. 

First comes the all-important factor, economy in fixed 
capital, which usually makes for concentration. Then 
there is the need for skilful business management, which 
requires far greater ability as an establishment grows to 
colossal proportions. Again, the problem of finding a 
market for the increased output is sometimes an important 
consideration, especially in the case of commodities that 
are “specialties,” appealing to a fickle public taste or a 
local demand. Doubtless other factors could be men- 
tioned, but we have suggested a sufficient number to show 
that the law of diminishing returns from a given area is 
only one element that contributes to a complex result. 

If this view of the case is correct, it is evident that we 
cannot co-ordinate the law of diminishing returns and the 
law of economy in organization. Yet this is what many 
writers appear to do when they say that agriculture is 
subject to a law of diminishing returns, and that a law of 


(increasing returns governs most branches of manufactures. 


Such a statement confounds two distinct problems,— in- 
vestment upon a given tract of land and investment in 
business units that extend over any requisite area; and 
it co-ordinates two principles that are not of the same 


* This is clearly stated by Mr. Marshall. Zconomics, 366. 
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order, of which the former is but one of a number of 
factors upon which the operation of the latter depends. 
It is in order to avoid even the implication that the two 
principles are co-ordinate, or that they relate to the same 
problem, that we have suggested the adoption of a change 
in terminology, by which “economy in organization” will 
be substituted for “ increasing returns.” 


IV. 


It has been shown that Mill, in his discussion of the the- 
ory of value, elaborated a classification of commodities 
which was based upon the three sets of conditions that 
were believed to control the supply. In one form or 
another a similar method of procedure has been adopted 
by most subsequent writers, and this tendency of economic 
thought is especially marked at the present day. 

We have already intimated that Mill’s classification 
raised a third distinct problem which must be distin- 
guished carefully from those presented by the investment 
of labor and capital upon a given area or in a given busi- 
ness unit of any particular size. Mill refined his state- 
ment of the laws of value by considering the circumstances 
under which the entire supply of any commodity is se- 
cured, and in so doing adopted a third point of view for 
studying the efficiency of the process of production. A 
failure to recognize this fact has caused no little confusion 
in several directions, and has led to one erroneous applica- 
tion of modern theories of value. 

It is important to notice, first of all, that the conditions 
controlling the supply of any commodity may be studied 
from two points of view,— the static and the dynamic, In 
the first case,* we assume that the conditions of produc- 
tion remain stationary, and then inquire what the circum- 


* Note Marshall, Economics, 439—441. 
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stances are under which the commodity is supplied. In 
the second, we suppose that one cause or another changes 
the state of the industry, and proceed to investigate the 
consequent alteration of the terms upon which produc- 
tion will be carried on. It is from the static point of 
view that we need to formulate the theory of normal 
value, while the dynamic aspects of the question must be 
considered when we study the effects that changes of 
demand will exercise upon the conditions of supply. Both 
aspects of the problem must now be treated, and in the 
order just mentioned. 

A. Supply under Statice Conditions.—I1f we assume 
that the arts of production remain stationary, the supply 
of any commodity may be secured under two conditions,— 
monopoly and competition. In the former case it is evi- 
dent that all the units of the supply will be furnished at 
what must be regarded as a uniform cost.* This does 
not mean that all units of the monopolist’s capital are 
equally efficient, but simply that our methods of book- 
keeping compel us to average up the results, and to 
assume that each unit of product is furnished at the same 
cost.f This cost may, and often does, vary with the 
amount of the commodity that is produced. But for each 
quantity of the supply it must be regarded as uniform.t 

The reader will observe that, when we assume a monop- 

*This presupposes, of course, an absolute monopoly. Usually, some re- 
sidual competition remains ; and differences of cost appear in this portion of the 
supply. But the theory of monopoly value disregards the small amount 
supplied in this way. 

t In the case of asingle establishment which extends its scale of opera- 
tions until it monopolizes the entire field, this conclusion is obvious. If, how- 
ever, the monopoly is formed by the union of a number of different establish- 
ments, then, at the outset, it would be possible to recognize that the various 
factories had different costs. But the monopolist would endeavor, even in 
this case, to raise the several plants to the same seale of efficiency ; and this 
process would finally eliminate the differences that might have existed at the 


start. With an established monopoly, therefore, we may affirm that the sep- 
arate units of product will be supplied at a uniform cost. 


t This is recognized by Seligman, Shifting and Incidence, 195, 196. 
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oly to exist, this third standpoint for viewing the process 
of production becomes the same as the second, since the 
conditions controlling the entire supply of the commodity 
are, by hypothesis, identical with those which determine 
the efficiency of a single firm.* But the similarity ends as 
soon as we assume that an industry is controlled by com- 
petition ; for, under such circumstances, we assume that 
there are several or many independent firms, no one of 
which can represent precisely the conditions under which 
the whole supply is produced.t 

Now, when competition exists, the supply is furnished 
under conditions that bring it about that the various units 
are produced at different costs. Mill and many other 
economists have often reasoned in a manner that would 
lead one to suppose that they believed in the existence of 
a large class of commodities furnished by competing pro- 
ducers at the same cost. Thus Mill states that commod- 
ities of his third class, which includes “all the raw prod- 
uce of the earth,” have “not one, but several costs” ; 
while goods of his second category, which embraces “ the 
large class” of manufactured articles, are supposed, by 
fair implication, to be supplied at a uniform cost.{ The 
value of products of the former class is governed by the 
cost of producing the most expensive unit, while that of 
the latter class depends simply upon “ cost of production.” 
Sidgwick expressly states that there may be cases “ where 
the cost of production can be assumed to be the same for 
all producers,” and contrasts this condition with that 
represented by “ Mill’s third class, of which the cost of 
production must be taken to be different for different por- 


* Cf. Commons, Distribution of Wealth, 130. 

t Cf. Marshall, Economics, 511-514. 

tSee Mill, Principles, Book III. chap. ii. sect. 2; chap. iii. sect. 1; chap. 
v. sect. 1. Iam aware that Mill is not always consistent on this point. See 
Book III. chap. vi. sect. 1, par. vii. But, unless he really means that his 
second class of goods is produced at a uniform cost, his remarks concerning 
the third class are meaningless. 
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tions of the aggregate amount produced.”* And other 
writers have interpreted Mill in a similar manner.f 

Professor Marshall approaches the problem in a some- 
what different way, but his statement of the case is influ- 
enced evidently by Mill’s method of classification.t In 
treating of the value of raw produce, he recognizes the 
existence of different costs, and says that value depends 
upon “the cost of production on the margin of the profit- 
able application of capital and labor.” Then, when he 
considers other commodities, he introduces the device of 
“the representative firm,” and holds that the value of an 
article “may be taken to be its normal expenses of pro- 
duction (including gross earnings of management) by that 
firm.” The same method is followed by Mr. Flux, and, 
perhaps, by President Hadley.§ Now the “representa- 
tive firm” of which these writers speak is defined as a 
firm free from the disadvantages of some struggling new 
producer, and not enjoying the unusual advantages of an 
exceptionally efficient company, but one that is managed 
with “ normal ability” and “fair success.” || This defini- 
tion is plainly inconsistent with the assumption that all pro- 
ducers furnish their supplies of manufactured products at 
a uniform cost, and is a recognition of the fact, for which 
we are now contending, that all products, manufactured 
as well as agricultural, are, under competitive conditions, 
supplied at varied costs. 

And this is the view that not a few economists have 

* Political Economy, 196, 197. 

tSee Fawcett, Political Economy, 315, 316, 325, 339; Adams, Science of 
Finance, 390-392 ; and Outline of Lectures on Political Economy, 2d edition, 25. 
Nicholson, also, distinguishes commodities ‘‘ continuously and permanently 


produced at different costs ’’ from those that can be “increased indefinitely at 
the same cost per unit.” Political Economy, ii. 54, 56. 

t Economics, 479, 480, 422. 

§ Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, iii. 607, 608; Hadley, Eco- 
nomics, 88, 89. Hadley dues not use the expression “ representative firm.’’ 
For this he substitutes producers who have neither ‘‘the advantage of old 
locations ’’ nor “ the disadvantage of old methods.”’ 


|| Marshall, Economics, 397. 
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taken when discussing the simpler problems connected 
with normal value.* When scores or hundreds of inde- 
pendent producers are engaged, under natural or other 
conditions that result in inequality of advantages, the 
chances would be indefinitely great that the various units 
of supply must be procured at different costs. If doubts 
could have existed upon this subject a decade ago, the 
question would be finally settled now in view of the 
almost universal fact that our trusts have found that 
their constituent plants were, prior to consolidation, of 
very unequal efficiency. - 

The only difference that can be admitted between agri- 
cultural and manufactured products is that the former 
may show a much greater range of variation between the 
lowest and the highest costs. This is because the point of 
diminishing returns is so quickly reached in agriculture 
that increased production calls for the utilization of many 
grades of land possessing widely differing advantages of 
fertility and location. Even with manufactured products 
the possible differences of cost would not be the same for 
all commodities. In a branch that does not favor produc- 
tion upon a very large scale the variations would be 
wider than in another that permitted the concentration of 
production in a few large factories. 

If the case were otherwise, if all producers of manu- 
factured commodities enjoyed equal advantages and sup- 
plied their goods at the same cost, there would be no 
room for those differential gains, recognized even by 

*Seligman states this most explicitly. Shifting and Incidence, 193-197. 
Some writers, in treating of value, assume different costs of production for 
every commodity. Walker, Political Economy, |100; Hobson, Economics of 
Distribution, 93, 97, 98; Commons, Distribution, 20. Hadley says: “If the 
demand for the products of any industry is too large to be met by a single 
organized source of supply, however great its natural advantages, we shall be 
likely to see a system of differential gains, due to the independent ec 
of men who make goods for the same market at different expense. ” ; 
nomics, 286. 


tSeligman, Shifting and Incidence, 197,198; Patten, Stability of Prices, 
49; Bullock, Introduction to Economics, 204, 205. 
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Mill,* which have played so important a part in modern 
theories of distribution.t We conclude therefore that, in 
competitive industry, under static conditions, the rule is that 
producers possess unequal facilities and unlike abilities, so 
that we may affirm the existence of a law of varied costs. 

B. Supply under Dynamic Conditions.— The dynamic 
conditions of production have been studied by economists 
mainly when they have had occasion to consider the terms 
upon which the supply of commodities can be increased. 
Such questions arise in the study of economic prosperity 
and of the effect of changes of demand upon normal 
value.{ In both cases the problem investigated is the 
productivity of land, labor, and capital in furnishing an 
increased supply of some given commodity. 

Under conditions of monopoly, evidently, this question 
is identical with the one considered in our study of large- 
scale production; for we have to deal, in each instance, 
with the results of enlarging the output of a single indus- 
trial enterprise. But when competition exists, the prob- 
lem becomes less simple. 

Competition, as we have seen, results in varied costs 
for the several portions of the supply furnished at any 
time by different producers. Now when production in- 
creases, the important question is whether the cost of the 
marginal, or most expensive, unit rises or falls; for it is 
this unit that determines the normal value of the enlarged 
supply.§ Most economists now recognize three possible 

* Principles, Book III. chap. v. sect. 4. 

t It is unnecessary to refer to authors, but note Hadley, Heonomics, 286. 


t Economic prosperity has been studied principally in connection with the 
law of population. The effect of changes in demand upon value was studied 
by Senior (Political Hconomy, 119, 120) and by Mill (Principles, Book IV. 
chap. ii.). The importance attached to the subject has increased rather than 
docroasod in rocont yoars, Cf. Marshall, Kconomics, 440-462, 5623-536 ; Nichol- 
son, Political Kconomy, ii. . 54-68; Hobson, Heonomics of Distribution, 
chap. iii. 

§ For some purposes it is important to consider also the extent of the dif- 
ferential gains received by the producers who furnish the less expensive units. 
But this is apart from our presont inquiry. 
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conditions under which an increment of supply may be 
secured,*— increasing, constant, and decreasing returns. 
For the word “returns” we shall substitute “cost” in the 
following discussion, in order to avoid any possible confu- 
sion with the law of diminishing returns, which applies 
to a very different problem from that which is now under 
consideration. 

Passing over the immediate effects of an increased de- 
mand,ft it may be said that, when changing conditions 
call for a permanent enlargement of the supply, several 
different influences may be brought into play. As a con- 
sequence, the marginal cost of production under the new 
set of circumstances will be the resultant of a number of 
contending forces.¢ When due allowance is made for the 
effect of each of these, we shall see that it is more difficult 
than is ordinarily supposed to assign any particular com- 
modity or industry to an invariable position in any scheme 
of classification. 

One of these forces is the law of diminishing returns. 
If the product or industry in question does not permit the 
intensive application of labor and capital to any given 
area of land, then the increased demand will have a ten- 
dency to force producers to utilize inferior natural agents. 
Counteracting causes may prevent such a result from 


* Mill, although he saw that increased production of some commodities 
tended to lower the cost, made no use of that fact when he divided repro- 
ducible goods into two classes,— those that can bo increased at constant cost 
and those not susceptible of multiplication except at increased cost. In this 
he was followed by Fawcett. So far as the writer has been able to determine, 
Professor Ilunry C, Adams was tho first to make a place in the classification 
for a third kind of commodities,— those of which the supply can be enlarged 
at a decrensing cost. Relation of the State to Industrial Action, 56 (1887), For 
later writers see Marshall, Hconomics, 524, 526; Conimons, Distribution, 124; 
Nicholson, Political Economy, ii. 54; Seligman, Shifting and Incidence, 199; 
Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Hconomy, iii. 489. 


t The immediate result may be to raise the marginal cost of producing 
any commodity. See Marshall, Kconomics, 442, 443. 

t Note Marshall, Heonomics, 308 ; Sidgwick, Political Hconomy, 190; Selig- 
man, Shifting and Incidence, 202. 
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occurring ; but, undoubtedly, whenever the point of dimin- 
ishing returns is quickly reached, the tendency will be 
towards a higher marginal cost for every increment of 
supply. This principle is most important in the case of 
extractive industries, and is of little or no significance 
for manufactures and commerce. But it must be observed 
that we are dealing with nothing more than a tendency. 
So far as anything yet said is concerned, it would be pre- 
mature to conclude that agricultural or mining industry is 
in any given case likely to show an increased cost for an 
increment of supply. 

A second factor is the law of economy in organization. 
If the conditions of an industry are such that an enlarge- 
ment in the size of the average business unit will make 
for economy in production, then an increased demand for 
its products may give a stimulus to improved business 
organization, and lower the marginal cost at which the 
supply will be produced. This is, doubtless, often the 
case with manufactured commodities; and it may seldom 
happen in agricultural industry. Yet it is merely a ten- 
dency, and may or may not actually produce a lower mar- 
ginal cost, even in manufactures. To say nothing of 
other counteracting influences, it may happen that the 
increased demand may cause an excessive investment of 
new capital in additional establishments. If this should 
occur, the average size of a business unit might remain 
practically the same as before, so that there would be no 
reduction of marginal cost due to superior organization. 
{ In the woollen industry in the United States it has been 
| asserted by manufacturers that our tariff has had this 
precise effect in several instances. 

A third cause may be found in the stimulus which 
increased demand may give to inventions and all other 
improvements of method. These, obviously enough, may 
occur in agriculture and mining, as well as in manufact- 
ures; and tend in all industries to lower the marginal 
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cost in times of prosperity caused by the growth of 
demand. 

And, finally, a fourth consideration should not be over- 
looked. If monopolized materials enter into the manu- 
facture of a commodity that is the product of a compet- 
itive industry, an increased demand for the finished 
article may not lower the money cost of production. The 
enlargement of the output of the industry in question 
would lead to an increased demand for the monopolized 
materials, and thereby raise the price which the monopo- 
list can exact. This increased cost of materials would tend 
to counterbalance the economies which an increase of 
demand would make possible in other directions. ais 

When all four factors are taken into account, it be- 
comes difficult to predict what the precise result of 
increasing the production of any particular commodity 
will prove to be. It is certainly unsafe to assume, with- 
out much more careful investigation than has been made 
up to the present time, that in agriculture or mining an 
increased supply will regularly be produced at a greater 
marginal cost, and that manufactured commodities can be 
multiplied at a decreasing cost. We must recognize that 
any case may involve the operation of more than a single 
cause, and that, furthermore, the actual result may vary 
according to the extent to which the supply is increased. ~ 

In agriculture it is tolerably certain that a great in- 
crease of the product will force men to resort to inferior 
margins of cultivation. But this fact, as Chalmers rightly 
insisted,* does not necessarily imply that there will be an 
actual increase in the marginal cost; for, “as the fresh 
soils that had to be successively entered on became more 
intractable, the same amount of labor, by the intervention 
of tools and instruments of husbandry, may have become 
greatly more effective.” Without doubt, as economists 
have argued, an indefinite increase of population might 


* Political Economy, chap. i. 
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ultimately force the margin of cultivation down so far 
that no improvements could counteract the operation of 
the principle of diminishing returns. But this is not the 
same as saying that the marginal cost has risen in the 
past, or that it will rise under the pressure actually 
exerted by any future growth that population is likely to 
show. Economists at the present day have recognized 
this fact, and are decidedly less inclined than were their 
predecessors to take a pessimistic view of the situation.* 
When we consider that scientific agriculture is merely in 
its infancy, and that improvements in mechanical trades 
react upon extractive industry, we are justified in de- 
manding serious proof before we concede that any given 
increase in the demand for food will necessarily raise the 
marginal cost of production. Undoubtedly, it may have 
that effect; but we have no proof that agriculture is 
always governed by a law of increasing cost. 

In the case of mining the situation is nearly the same, 
and the chief point of difference is that in the produc- 
tion of minerals the forces that tend to increase the margi- 
nal cost may be further neutralized by the economies that 
come from concentration. Fixed capital plays such an 
important part in modern mining operations that a defi- 
nite increase of demand may, by increasing the average 
scale of production, tend powerfully to lower the margi- 
nal cost. Beyond all question the ultimate exhaustion 

* Marshall says merely that ‘‘a continued increase in the application of 
labor and capital to land must ultimately result in a diminution of the extra 
produce.” Economics, 230. Nicholson says that ‘‘ the law gives no countenance 
whatever’? to the assertion that ‘‘the absolute cost of production of corn 
must increase.” Political Economy, i. 163, 164, 173. ‘*‘ What may happen at 
the end of time ” he considers ‘‘a matter for prophecy and beyond the range 
of science.’’ Commons says that, in the past, agriculture ‘‘has constantly 
shown increasing returns.’ Distribution, 119. Note, also, Devine, Econom- 
ics, 360. 

t The tendency of economists to classify agriculture as an industry gov- 
erned by increasing cost is due in some measure to a failure to discriminate 
between the two standpoints recognized in this essay,— the productivity of in- 
vestments made under static conditions upon a given area and the productivity 
of an entire industry under dynamic conditions. 
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of mineral deposits, as well as the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns from a given area, would cause a 
higher marginal cost if the demand should increase with- 
out limit. But whether any particular increase of output 
will be obtained with greater or with less difficulty must 
be settled by an investigation of the actual conditions of 
the case, and not by reference to an arbitrary classifica- 
tion of mining as an industry that inevitably shows in- 
creasing marginal cost.* 

In manufactures the strength of the forces that make 
for a decreasing marginal cost is, doubtless, at a maxi- 
mum. Even when the raw materials must be procured 
at an increased cost, the growth in the size of factories 
and the constant progress of invention would often result in 
cheaper production of the finished commodities. Yet it 
would be dangerous to say that in manufacturing indus- 
try a larger supply can always be furnished at a lower 
cost. There may be at any time a limit to the size of 
a factory of maximum efficiency, and the progress of in- 
vention may not necessarily keep pace with every increase 
of demand. Such conditions might result in a higher 
marginal cost for an increased supply, even apart from 
a possible rise in the cost of raw materials, All that can 
be claimed is that manufactures are subject to a law of 
decreasing cost more often than agriculture or mining, 
and that the rate of decrease in this industry is often 
greater than it is in the others. Then, also, it is neces- 
sary to remember that the results will vary according to 
the extent to which the supply is to be increased. When 
an increase of 20 per cent. can be secured at a lower mar- 
ginal cost, an increase of 40 per cent. may lead to a higher 
marginal cost of production. In any event the reduction 
of cost could not continue indefinitely, else the commodity 
would finally become a free good. 


*In England itis possible that a very large increase of the output of iron 
or coal would be attended with an increased marginal expense. In the United 
States it would be very dangerous to predict that such would be the inevitable 
result. 
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In current discussions it is usually assumed that there 
will be many cases in which the marginal cost will remain 
stationary as the output of an industry is increased, so 
that we may have a law of constant cost. But such a re- 
sult could be brought about only by an accidental equiva- 
lence of the various contending forces which are set in 
operation by an increased demand for any commodity.* 
In almost all cases the chances would be greatly against 
a precise balancing of these opposing influences, so that, 
in strictness, we must conclude that the usual result of 
enlarging the output is to raise or lower the marginal 
cost.t But in practice the change in the position of the 
marginal producer may often be so slight, especially when 
the supply is increased to only a moderate extent, that no 
material error is involved in speaking of a condition of 
constant marginal cost. Even in such cases, however, it 
would be better to recognize that the conditions are those 
of increasing or decreasing cost, and then to make allow- 
ance for the fact that the change is so small as to be neg- 
ligible. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that under dynamic condi- 
tions we find a law of decreasing and a law of increasing 
marginal cost, when we consider the efficiency of land, 
labor, and capital employed in the production of the entire 
supply of a commodity. It seems to be impossible, how- 
ever, to assign to any particular commodity or industry 
a fixed place in schemes of classification based upon these 
laws; and it is especially important to remember that the 
result of any alteration of supply may depend upon the 
extent of the change that is to be effected. Before apply- 
ing these laws to any concrete case, we need far more 
serious study than has yet been made of the actual condi- 

* This is perceived by Sidgwick, Political Economy, 190. 

t Professor Carver, in discussing the incidence of taxation, mentions only 
two classes of commodities produced under competitive conditions,— those 


supplied under increasing and those furnished under decreasing ‘‘ returns.” 
Yale Review, v. 259. 
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tions of the industry in question. Without such particu- 
lar investigation, attempts to utilize the laws of increasing 


or decreasing cost are as likely to cause error as to con-, 


duce to scientific insight. 


We 


It remains for us to consider the manner in which the 
various principles above formulated have been applied to 
the problems of monopoly, value, and the incidence of 
taxation. In treating the first of these subjects, econo- 
mists have often said that the so-called “law of increasing 
returns” is the primary cause of the growth of modern 
monopolies. Professor Adams, for instance, has divided 
industries into three classes,— those showing constant, di- 
minishing, and increasing “returns,’—and has declared 
that in those cases where the “law of increasing returns ” 





J 


prevails there is an inevitable tendency towards monop- 


oly.* Similar views have been expressed by not a few 
other writers.t 

It is at this point that the distinction which we have 
drawn between the law of economy in organization and 
the laws of increasing or decreasing cost proves most 
helpful. The writers to whom reference has been made 
pass unconsciously from the standpoint of a single estab- 
lishment to that of an entire industry, and apply the same 
principle, which they call “increasing returns,” to both 
cases.{ But it is clear that an industry can show a de- 


* Relation of the State to Industrial Action, 55, 59, 60. 

tSeligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, 202, 203; Yale Review, v. 
270; Ely, Outlines of Economics, 297. In his Monopolies and Trusts, 61-65, 
Professor Ely makes some changes in the statement of the principle. Profes- 
sor Commons classifies industries in a similar manner, but does not say, ex- 
cept perhaps by implication, that where an industry shows “increasing 
returns ’’ there will be an inevitable tendency towards monopoly. Distribution 
of Wealth, 124. English writers have, generally, at least, avoided the state- 
ment that a condition of “increasing returns’’ in an industry necessarily 
implies monopoly. 

t Thus Professor Adams begins with a discussion of the laws applicable to 
‘*industries,’’ and then proceeds to examine the situation of “an established 
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creasing cost for the marginal unit of an increased supply 
without exhibiting, necessarily, any tendency towards mo- 
nopoly.* The cost of the marginal unit may be lowered 
by the general stimulus to inventions caused by an in- 
creased demand, and this may happen even in the case 
of agricultural products that are not produced by the 
methods of large-scale production. Moreover, even when 
the decreased cost is due wholly or in part to the fact 
that the growth of demand has made it possible for the 
average establishment to enlarge its scale of operations, 
it is probable that in many industries any one establish- 
ment will reach a point of maximum efficiency before it 
develops into a monopoly. By maintaining the distinc- 
tion between the law of economy in organization and the 
laws of increasing and decreasing cost, the possibility of 
confusion at this point is easily removed. 

In studying the theory of value, it is necessary to ad- 
here rigidly to the consideration of the conditions that 
govern an entire industry, and then to discriminate be- 
tween the static and dynamic problems involved. Our 
law of normal value should be formulated first of all for 
static conditions of supply and demand, and we should 
then study the changes of value that result from dynamic 
conditions. 

Modern theories of value have succeeded in co-ordinat- 
ing the principle of marginal utility, which governs de- 
mand, with the old doctrine of cost of production, which 
related to the conditions of supply. Since, however, this 
business” or “‘an expanding enterprise.’’ Relation of the State to Industrial 
Action, 55, 57, 59. Professor Commons, in spite of his usual care to separate 
the two standpoints, explains the condition of ‘“‘increasing returns” in an in- 
dustry, by saying that the “‘ larger the enterprise,” the ‘‘ cheaper the cost per 
unit of quantity of product.” Distribution of Wealth, 124. Cf. Ely, Economics, 
Osis was stated by Professor Seligman in the first edition of his Shifting 
and Incidence, 146, note. 

t This, I take it, is the service rendered by Professor Marshall’s treatment 


of the theory of value. Cf. Commons, Distribution of Wealth, chap. i.; 
Hadley, Economics, chap. iii. ; Hobson, Economics of Distribution, 68-70. 
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essay is concerned with the question of the efficiency of 
the process of production, we shall, in our study of static 
conditions, neglect altogether the laws governing demand, 
and consider solely the terms upon which supply is fur- 
nished. Under a régime of monopoly, it has been shown 
that the cost of production must be considered to be uni- 
form for all the units of the supply. But, under competi- 
tive conditions, the universal rule is that the different 
portions of the supply are produced at varying costs. 

Now it is this law of varied costs that must be applied 
in determining the normal value of any commodity, under 
conditions of competition. At any given stage of produc- 
tion the normal value must correspond to the cost of 
furnishing the marginal, or most costly, unit of the actual 
supply. It is not the average cost or the cost to a repre- 
sentative firm, but the marginal cost of production that is 
decisive in fixing the normal value of all commodities. 
In this respect, manufactured goods differ in no way from 
the products of the farm or the mine;* and it is at this 
point that our law of varied costs finds its all-important 
application. 

Passing now to dynamic conditions, we shall consider 
the subject that has received most attention from econo- 
mists,— the effect of changes in demand upon the terms on 
which commodities are produced, and hence upon their 
normal value. In this connection, attention is usually 
directed mainly to the results of an increased demand; and 
it is at this point that the laws of increasing and decreas- 
ing cost find their principal application. We need not 
hesitate to accept the current doctrine that an increased 
demand for a commodity that can be furnished at a de- 
creasing cost for the increment of supply actually re- 
quired will have the effect of lowering the normal value, 


* For illustrations of the confusion arising at this point, from the failure to 
discriminate between static and dynamic conditions, see Gide, Political Econ- 
omy, 67, 68; Hadley, Economics, 88, 89. 
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and that the opposite effect will be produced when the in- 
dustry in question conforms to the law of increasing cost. 
But the results of our earlier discussion lead us to insist 
that the actual result in any concrete case must be deter- 
mined by a careful consideration of the situation of the 
industry, and that it is impossible to make the general 
assumption that manufactured articles can be multiplied 
uniformly at a decreasing cost, while agricultural or min- 
eral products are necessarily supplied under the opposite 
conditions. Moreover, we have found reason for doubting 
whether it is possible to assume the existence of a class of 
industries of which the output can be increased at a 
strictly constant cost. 

But, when we turn to a consideration of the effects pro- 
duced by a decrease in the demand, we find that the the- 
ories generally accepted lead to an erroneous conclusion. 
The current doctrine is that, when an industry conforms 
to the law of decreasing cost, a reduction in the demand, 
which enforces a curtailment of the supply, will raise the 
cost of production, and consequently the normal value of 
the product.* Upon the other hand, it is contended that, 
in industries subject to a law of increasing cost, the re- 
duction of the supply will lower the marginal cost of pro~ 
duction and decrease the normal value. This last doctrine 
is undoubtedly true; but we shall endeavor to prove that 
the first conclusion is incorrect, and is based upon a confu- 
sion between the conditions that control the output of a 
single establishment and those which govern the product 
of an entire industry. 

Economists who believe that a reduction in the supply 
of a commodity subject to the law of decreasing cost will 
raise the marginal cost of production, tacitly assume that 
the decrease of the product affects all competitors in pro- 
portion to their outputs, reduces the scale upon which the 
average establishment is conducted, and therefore in- 


*See Nicholson, Political Economy, ii. 56 ; Marshall, Economics, 525, 526. 
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creases the cost. In so doing, they assume that what 
would be true if one establishment furnished the entire 
supply, will be true when the product comes from scores 
or hundreds of competing enterprises. This assumption 
is wholly inadmissible. The necessity of redueing the 
entire supply will generally have the effect of forcing out 
of business the marginal producers, who labor under the 
greatest disadvantages; and, after production is decreased 
in this manner, the remaining establishments will be able 
to conduct their operations upon the same scale as before. 
This is the precise result which these writers assume to 
occur in the case of industries that are subject to the law 
of increasing cost; and there is no reason why the situa- 
tion should be different in the one case from what it is in 
the other. Mr. Sidgwick seems to be the only economist 
who has appreciated this fact, and his statement of the 
case is worth quoting: * “It does not follow from this 
that a fall in demand will have a similar tendency to in- 
crease the cost of production: in most cases the effect of 
such a fall would, I conceive, rather be to diminish the 
number of separate establishments in which the branch of 
production in question was carried on.” 

It may be conceded that in an industry where there 
were only a few large enterprises, of nearly the same grade 
of efficiency, the immediate effect of the reduction in the 
demand might be to decrease the output of all the estab- 
lishments in almost similar proportions, and therefore in 
some cases to raise the cost of production. But, if the re- 
duction in demand proved to be permanent, and did not 
drive the producers into a combination, competition would 
ultimately eliminate the weakest establishments, and leave 
the stronger in the same position that they had formerly 
occupied. Such a case would differ from any other only 
in respect of the ease and promptness with which the in- 
dustry adjusted itself to the change in business conditions. 
* Political Economy, 195, note. 
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The difference is certainly worthy of notice, but it does 
not affect the ultimate working of our principle. 

” The erroneous views that have been entertained upon 
this point are caused by the failure to discriminate be- 
tween the law of economy in organization and the law of 
increasing or decreasing marginal cost. Even if the re- 
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duced cost of the larger supply resulted solely from the 
fact that the increased demand had enabled the various 
establishments to produce upon a larger scale, it would 
not follow that a subsequent decrease in the demand 
would compel all competitors to curtail their operations. 
This, we believe, has been sufficiently demonstrated. But, 
as a matter of fact, the lower cost of an enlarged supply 
may be the result of general improvements which are in- 
troduced throughout the industry in consequence of the 
stimulus imparted by a growing demand. Now it is evi- 
dent that no future reduction in the output will drive 
producers back to the use of discarded machinery and 
methods ; so that in all such cases there is no reason for 
thinking that a decreased demand will raise the marginal 
cost. As a general rule, therefore, we must hold that 
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a curtailment of supply will force the weakest producers 
out of the field, and will not ultimately restrict the opera- 
tions of the remaining competitors. 

The error involved in the current theories will become 
evident when we consider the diagrams usually employed 
to illustrate the point in question. Mr. Marshall, for in- 
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stance, presents the following diagrams in order to show 
the effects of the laws of increasing and decreasing 
cost :* — 

The first figure, which applies to an industry of increas- 
ing cost, calls for no comment. But the second, which 
illustrates the law of decreasing cost, is open to criticism. 
For our purpose it is sufficient to examine the supply 
curve, SS’. This curve begins to decline after the supply 
is increased beyond OH units, and it represents nothing 
more than the rate at which the cost of the marginal unit 
decreases as the output isenlarged. It does not represent 
the cost of producing ali the units of the commodity, and 
can give us no idea of what will happen when the supply 
is reduced. 

In order to show the effects of the law of decreasing 
* Economics, 525. 
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cost upon the conditions of an industry,—i.e., upon the 
entire supply of a commodity subject to the operation of 
competition,— the supply curve * must be constructed as 
follows : — 











A B C D 


Here we assume that AB units can be produced at a 
marginal cost of BH, and that producers possessing supe- 
rior ability or facilities will furnish their portions of the 
supply at varying costs represented by the line GH. 
Then we assume that, if the supply is increased to AC or 
AD, the marginal cost will fall to CI and DJ, respec- 
tively ; while the superior producers will furnish their out- 
puts at costs represented by FI in the first case and EJ 
in the second. For each stage of production the normal 
value will depend upon the marginal cost. 

If now we assume that an increased demand has en- 
larged the output from AB to AC, and reduced the nor- 
mal value from BH to CI, we are in a position to deter- 
mine the effect of a subsequent reduction of the demand. 
When such a change occurs, the supply will be reduced to 
something less than AC; and the marginal cost will also 
recede from CI to some other point along the line FI. In 
other words, a decreased demand will lower the normal 
‘value by forcing out of business the weakest producers, 
whose costs of production approximate or equal CI. We 


* For the sake of simplicity, I shall omit the demand curve, and assume 
an equilibrium of supply and demand at BH, CI, and DJ, under the various 
conditions assumed. 
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are able also to demonstrate the precise nature of the 
error to which Mr. Marshall’s diagram leads. His supply 
curve, SS’ (Figure 2), is the same as the line joining the 
points H,I, and J (Figure 3). It represents merely the 
rate at which the marginal cost falls when the supply is en- 
larged, and does not show the cost of production of the 
various units of any given quantity of the product, AB, 
AC, or AD. 

For studying the effects of an increasing demand the 
supply curve drawn by Mr. Marshall will suffice, since all 
we need to know in that case is the position of the mar- 
ginal cost of production. But when we consider the 
result of a subsequent decrease in the supply, it is neces- 
sary to draw the lines GH, FI, and EJ, which represent 
the varying costs at which all except the marginal units 
are supplied. When this is done, it becomes evident that 
a decreased demand will lower the marginal cost, and 
hence the normal value, of commodities subject to the law 
of decreasing cost as well as of those governed by the law 
of increasing cost. one 

Aud, finally, we come to certain problems relating to 
the incidence of taxes imposed upon commodities. It was 
the theory of Ricardo that* “the taxing of all commodi- 
ties, whether they be necessaries or luxuries, will, while 
money remains at an unaltered value, raise their prices by 
a sum at least equal to the tax.” But Senior made a dis- 
tinction between manufactured goods and raw produce, 
holding that f “taxes on manufactured commodities ulti- 
mately raise the price, and that by an amount exceeding 
the amount of the tax. Taxes on agricultural produce in 
its unmanufactured state do not necessarily occasion any 
ultimate rise of price, and raise it, if at all, by an amount 
less than that of the tax.” His reason for this opinion 
was that a tax upon manufactured goods would raise the 
cost of production by decreasing the quantity produced: 

* Principles of Politecal Economy, chap. xvii. 
t Political Economy, 120-124, 
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whereas, in the case of raw produce, the consequent re- 
duction of supply would throw the poorest lands out of 
cultivation, and so lower the cost. In this direction, 
Senior was followed by John Stuart Mill.* 

Later writers have made use of the laws of increasing 
and decreasing cost, and have held that a tax upon com- 
modities subject to the law of increasing cost will raise 
the price by less than the tax, while a tax upon articles 
produced at a decreasing cost will increase the price by 
more than the amount of the tax.t| But such a statement 
of the laws of incidence depends upon the erroneous in- 
ference from the law of decreasing cost which we have 
criticised in previous paragraphs. 

We have seen that, even if the supply of a commodity 
can be increased at a decreasing cost, it does not follow 
that a reduction in the output, such as would be caused 
by a tax, would raise the marginal cost of production. 
The tax would drive the marginal producers out of the 
field, and would lower the cost of the marginal unit pro- 
duced under the altered conditions. Therefore, there is no 
ground for discriminating between manufactured goods 
and raw produce or between commodities furnished at a 
decreasing cost and those supplied at an increasing mar- 
ginal outlay.¢ In all cases we must assume that a certain 
stage of production has been reached at the time the tax 
is imposed, and that the tax merely drives the weakest 
competitors out of the industry. It is true that taxation 
may restrict the subsequent development of an industry 
in various ways, and that it may prevent a future reduc- 
tion of the marginal cost through an increase which 
would have occurred otherwise in the demand. But this 

* Principles, Book V. chap. iv. sects. 2 and 3. 

t Marshall, Economics, 526-530; Nicholson, Political Economy, ii. 57, iii. 
310, 341; Seligman, Shifting and Incidence, 207-209; Daniels, Public Finance, 
71; Davenport, Outlines of Ex ic Theory, 220. 


t This discussion relates, of course, solely to competitive conditions. The 
incidence of taxes upon monopolized products is not now considered. 
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is a different question. There seems to be no reason for 
thinking that the imposition of a tax will raise the mar- 
ginal cost above the level that formerly prevailed, and 
therefore increase the price by more than the tax. In all 
cases it would seem that the result must be to increase 
the price by something less than the amount of the 
tax. 

The error which Mr. Marshall and others make in the 
use of the supply curve drawn to represent the condition 
of decreasing cost becomes very apparent when this ques- 
tion of incidence is considered. Thus Marshall draws a 
curve * parallel to the original supply curve, SS’ (Figure 2), 
and assumes that this represents the conditions of supply 
after the imposition of a tax. But his original curve, SS’, 
does not represent the cost of any except the marginal 
units of successive increments of supply; and the cost of 
the units furnished by superior producers must always be 
less than that of the marginal unit. The conditions sub- 
sequent to the levying of a tax can be represented only 
by drawing, in Figure 3, lines parallel to GH, FI, or EJ, 
according as the supply, at the time when the commodity 
is taxed, is AB, AC, or AD. When this is done, the result- 
ing diagram becomes precisely like the one which Mar- 
shall uses in studying the effects of taxing commodities 
subject to the law of increasing cost, and the incidence of 
the tax is seen to be the same in both cases. 

A single point remains to be considered. When a tax 
causes a reduction of the supply, it may happen that the 
marginal producers who are forced out of business will 
remove from the market a larger quantity of the product 
than needs to be withdrawn in order to establish a new 
equilibrium between the demand and the supply. In any 
case when this happens, the remaining producers will be 
able to increase their sales before the deficiency in the 
supply offered under the new conditions is made good. 


* Economics, 527, 530. Cf. Seligman, Shifting and Incidence, 209. 
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Whenever this condition occurs, therefore, the tax may 
result in an enlargement of the size of the remaining es- 
tablishments and a further reduction of the marginal cost.* 
Whether this is anything more than a mere theoretical 
possibility need not now be considered. 

The three problems just discussed are far from exhaust- 
ing the possible applications of the principles with which 
this essay has dealt, but they are sufficient to show the 
importance of the distinctions for which we have con- 
tended. In conclusion, it may be suggested that the vari- 
ous laws which we have presented should be looked upon 
as the special forms in which a more general principle 
manifests itself. This larger principle may be called the 
law of the variation of productive forces,} and the final 
results of our argument may conveniently be summed up 
in the following table : — 


f I, Of a given (Law of diminish- 
area of land. ing returns. 


II. Of a single (Law of economy 


Laws of the vasi- plant or es- ) in organization. 





ation of produc- tablichment. ; ’ 
tive fesces. 1. Under static Law of varied 
conditions. costs. 
Ill. Ofanentire 
industry. 2. Under dyna- { Laws of increas- 
mic conden ing or decreas- 
q Ling cost. 


It is not claimed that this classification includes all the 
forms in which the operation of the general law of varia- 
tion is manifested. But it is hoped that the results that 


*This has been noted by Professor Carver in Yale Review, vy. 263, note. 
Something similar is noted by Professor Seligman in discussing license taxes. 
Shifting and Incidence, 292, 293. 

t This law, as Professor Clark suggests, may be correlated with the law of 
diminishing utility under the general designation of the laws of the ‘‘ variation 
of economic results.’’ Distribution of Wealth, 209. 
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have been reached will remove the confusion that has ex- 
isted at several points, and prepare the way for future 
investigations of the working of this most fundamental 
principle in economic science. 


> CHARLES J. BULLOOK. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 











THE ISTHMIAN CANAL: FACTORS AFFECT- 
ING THE CHOICE OF ROUTE. 


THE recent discussions of the Isthmian Canal question 
have been concerned entirely with the choice of route. 
The sentiment in favor of a canal is practically unani- 
mous. The action of the House of Representatives in 
passing a bill for the construction of a canal on the 9th 
of last January, with only two dissenting votes, afforded 
unmistakable evidence of this fact. Likewise, in the 
recent debate in the Senate no question arose as to the 
desirability of a canal: the discussion hinged entirely 
upon the location of the route. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission had a very favorable 
opportunity for securing the opinions of the business 
communities in different sections of the country in regard 
to the usefulness of the proposed inter-oceanic waterway. 
To secure data concerning the manner in which the canal 
would affect the industries and commerce of the different 
parts of the United States, there were sent out from the 
office of the Canal Commission not less than twenty thou- 
sand letters, which contained a series of questions ad- 
dressed to business men, asking them what use they 
would make of a canal in their respective lines of busi- 
ness, and how, in their opinion, the proposed waterway 
would affect them. Special reports on this subject were 
also requested from commercial organizations in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States, and the responses received 
in large numbers from men of affairs and business organi- 
zations showed not only that there was a sentiment in 
favor of the canal, but that the manner in which the canal 
would be useful had been definitely thought out by the 
different business interests of the country. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this inquiry con- 
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cerning the use that would be made of the canal was that 
addressed to the railway companies in different sections 
of the United States. By correspondence and personal 
interviews with a large number of railway officials, it was 
ascertained that the officials in the eastern and southern 
parts of the United States were certain that the canal 
would be highly beneficial to their properties~—The rail- 
way companies in the Central West thought the canal 
would be of indirect benefit to them, but they manifested 
no special enthusiasm for the project. The officials of the 
railway lines between the Central West and the Pacific 
coast were in part in favor of a canal and in part opposed. 
The opposition to the canal project on their part was not 
based upon the supposition that their railroads would 
have a smaller volume of traffic, but that the canal would 
introduce a competition in rate-making that might inter- 
fere with its profitableness. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, however, anything like a united opposition 
to the canal project on the part of railway officials ceased 
some time ago. 

The construction of the canal has been proposed for the 
accomplishment of two results, one naval and military 
and the other economic. The relation of the canal to the 
military and naval interests of the United States was mis- 
conceived by many people until quite recently. Through- 
out the discussion of the first Hay-Pauncefote Convention 
(the one that was amended by the Senate and rejected 
by Great Britain) the majority of the American people 
thought the military value of the canal was dependent 
upon its being defended by land fortifications located at 
the termini or along the line of the waterway. A canal 
across the isthmus would be of assistance to the army 
and navy in time of peace as well as in time of war. Its 
usefulness in time of peace would consist in the ability 
of the government to distribute its troops and vessels 
where they might be needed quickly and economically. 
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It would also lessen considerably the cost of providing 
our troops and vessels with the requisite supplies. In part, 
the economies affected by the canal would be the same 
for the army and navy as for commerce. The value of the 
canal in time of war would consist most of all in enabling 
the United States upon the eve of the conflict to concen- 
trate its naval strength at the points where it might be 
required. 

After the outbreak of a war the military importance of 
the canal to us would depend entirely upon the ability 
of the United States to control, beyond question, the 
Atlantic and Pacific approaches. The canal route is but 
one of three links in the line of communication, the Pacific 
and Caribbean approaches being the other two. To con- 
trol the canal, it would be necessary only for a nation to 
control one of the approaches. In view of these facts, 
which have been clearly set forth by Colonel Peter C. 
Hains* in the report of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion submitted to the President the 30th of November 
last, there can be no doubt that the most useful canal, 
both from the military and commercial points of view, is 
an unfortified, neutralized waterway. In the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, as finally ratified, the principle of complete 
neutrality is fortunately incorporated. The stipulations 
concerning neutrality contained in the treaty of Constan- 
tinople of October 29, 1888, relating to the Suez Canal, 
are made a part of the Hay-Pauncefote Convention ; and 
in the draft of treaties proposed to be made with Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, and with Colombia, for securing a canal 
concession, the same agreements regarding neutrality are 
included. 

The relation of the canal to the development of the 
leading industries and the transportation and commercial 
interests in different sections of the United States was 
briefly stated in the preliminary report of the Isthmian 


* See Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, vol. xvii., 
May, 1901. 
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Canal Commission, made in November, 1900, and in the 
detailed report of that body submitted a year later. The 
results of the economic study made under the direction of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission were embodied in detail 
in an appendix, which, together with some thirteen indus- 
trial and commercial maps, will probably constitute one 
of the volumes of the report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, when that document is published by Congress.* 
In the discussion of the choice of routes a wide diver- 
gence of opinion has been manifested. The detailed 
surveys made by the Isthmian Canal Commission have 
practically eliminated from consideration any but the 
Nicaragua and Panama routes; but which of those two 
should be adopted is a question which Congress has found 
difficult to decide. This question would hardly have 
gained much prominence, had not the Isthmian Canal 
Commission’s investigations convinced the members of 
that body that the Panama route is, on the whole, the 
preferable one for the United States to adopt. Until 
very recently the American people generally have sup- 
posed that the Nicaragua route was far superior to any 
other across the isthmus, and the reasons why the public 
entertained this view are well known. The American 
people have made no study of the Panama route since the 
French took possession of it about 1880. They have, 
however, during the past twenty years given a great deal 
of attention to the Nicaragua location. Official surveys 
have been made, and a corporation consisting of American 
citizens undertook to execute the project. Moreover, the 
French people have made a most scandalous failure of 
their effort to execute the Panama project. These facts 
were quite sufficient to cause the public to suppose that 


* The writer has presented some of the results of the official investigation 
in an article which appeared in the Annals of the American Academy for 
January, 1902. The Review of Reviews for the same month also contains an 
article by the writer on the Isthmian Canal. 
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the Panama route was not only inferior to the Nicaragua 
route, but one thoroughly impracticable. 

It was the Isthmian Canal Commission that was first 
authorized by the government to make a detailed and 
comparative investigation of all the routes. The result 
of that elaborate investigation, which was begun three 
years ago, and which was continued for over two years 
without interruption, shows conclusively that, all things 
considered, the Panama route is the one possessing a 
greater total of advantages. The commission has made 
three reports to the President and to Congress. The re- 
port of November, 1900, and that of November of the fol- 
lowing year, recommended the adoption of the Nicaragua 
route by the United States government. The last report, 
made on the 18th of January of this year, recommended 
the purchase and execution of the Panama route. These 
reports, however, are in no wise inconsistent. The. con- 
clusions reached in January of this year were based upon 
different premises than those which determined the con- 
clusions reached in the previous report. A change in one 
of the three most important premises upon which the 
conclusion was based carried with it a change in the rec- 
ommendation of the commission. In 1900 the French 
company refused absolutely to sell their rights on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and that debarred that route from 
adoption by the United States. The commission was 
instructed to recommend the most feasible and practicable 
route “under the control, management, and ownership of 
the United States”; and we were bound as much by that 
provision of the law as by any other. By November, 
1901, the Panama Canal Company had reached the point 
of being willing to sell; but, under the influence of the 
president of the company, they refused to name a price 
which they would accept for their property. They did, 
however, make a valuation of their property; and that 
was submitted to the commission as their reply to our re- 
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peated request for a stipulated price. Their valuation 
of $109,000,000 was far in excess of what the commission 
thought the United States should pay to secure possession 
of the Panama route. 

The commission had made a careful estimate of all the 
assets of the Panama Canal Company of every descrip- 
tion, and had decided that the United States might ad- 
vatageously pay $40,000,000 to secure possession of the 
Panama route. On the 4th of January of this year the 
new Panama Canal Company cabled to the president of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission an offer on the part of the 
Panama Canal Company to sell out to the United States 
government for $40,000,000. That offer was carefully con- 
sidered in its various aspects by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, and the acceptance of the offer by the United 
States was recommended to the President and to Con- 
gress. 

The superiority of the Panama route is most marked, 
when considered in its engineering or physical aspects. 
The length of the Panama route from six fathoms of 
water in the Caribbean to an equal depth in the Pacific 
is 49.09 miles. The distance from the inner end of the 
harbor enlargement at Colon to the bay at La Boca, near 
the city of Panama, is 48.3 miles; and of this distance 
Lake Bohio comprises 11 miles. In other words, the re- 
stricted channels of the Panama Canal from shore to shore 
are 82.3 miles in length. Including the length of chan- 
nels at the entrances of the two harbors, the total length 
of the Panama route in standard canal section is 36.41 
miles. The Nicaragua Canal, as located by the final sur- 
veys of the Isthmian Canal Commission, would be 183.66 
miles from anchorage to anchorage in the two oceans. The 
canalized section of the San Juan River is 49.64 miles in 
length, and the total length of sailing line in Nicaragua is 
70.50 miles; but in both Lake Nicaragua and the San 
Juan River excavated channels of considerable length are 
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necessary. The length in standard canal sections and in 
harbors and entrances is 73.78 miles for the Nicaragua 
route ; i.e., more than double the length of the excavated 
channel required at Panama. 

In times past, when the large ocean vessel seldom ex- 
ceeded 400 feet in length, the effect of curvature upon 
the navigation of restricted channels was one of relatively 
small importance ; but with vessels 700 feet in length it 
becomes a matter of prime consequence whether a canal 
line be straight or curved. Hence the relative number, 
length, and sharpness of curves in the two routes under 
consideration merit careful comparison. For the Panama 
Canal the number of miles in curves amounts to 22.85. 
the total curvature being 771° 39’. It is to be noted, 
however, that, of the 22.85 miles in curves, only 5.66 miles 
are in curves having a radius of less than 9,842 feet, 
There is only one curve with a radius of less than 6,234 
feet; and this particular curve comprises a section but .82 
miles in length, its radius being 3,281 feet. For the Nic- 
aragua route the facts regarding curvature are as follows: 
total length of sections in curves, 49.29 miles; total de- 
grees of curvature, 2,339° 50’ 30’. Of the total distance 
in curves the length of the curves having a radius of less 
than 6,000 feet is 18.12 miles. The length of the curves 
whose radius is less than 5,000 feet is 8.83 miles. As 
compared with the Panama Canal, the one at Nicaragua 
would have more than double the number of miles in 
curves, and the curves average sharper. In fact, the total 
degrees of curve for the Nicaragua route are over three 
times the total for Panama. 

The summit level of the Nicaragua Canal would be 
Lake Nicaragua, the surface of which would vary from 
104 to 110 feet above mean sea-level. The summit level 
for the Panama Canal as fixed by the commission would, 
with normal stage of water, be 85 feet, and might vary 
between 82 and 92 feet above mean sea-level; that is to 
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say, the elevation to be overcome at Panama is fully 20 
feet less than that to be surmounted in Nicaragua. 

The number of locks required for the Panama Canal 
would be five, two of which would be on the Atlantic 
side and three on the Pacific side of the continental 
divide. In Nicaragua there would be eight locks,— five 
between the dam across the San Juan River and Grey- 
town and three between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific. 
In the construction of each route a dam of large dimen- 
sions is required. After much study the dam for the 
Nicaragua route has been located at Conchuda, a few 
miles above the junction of the San Carlos and the San 
Juan Rivers. At this point the San Juan River would be 
dammed by a structure having a total length of 1,271 feet. 
The foundation will be on hard rock throughout the 
entire length, the greatest distance to rock being 82 feet 
below the surface of the river at low stage, or about 25 
feet below mean sea-level. The total cost of this dam, 
including the auxiliary wasteway, sluices, machinery, and 
approach channels, would be $6,062,972. 

The dam on the Panama route is located at Bohio. 
After spending much time in making borings and in study- 
ing the conformation of the strata in the neighborhood of 
the location, the most favorable site was found to be one 
where the length of the dam would be 2,546 feet, of which 
1,314 feet would have to be constructed by the pneumatic 
process. The dam throughout rests upon rock founda- 
tion, the maximum depth of the rock being 128 feet 
below mean sea-level. This maximum depth extends for 
a distance of about 310 feet, and constitutes a difficult 
engineering feature, one, however, with which engineer- 
ing science is fully capable of coping. The type of dam 
recommended is one with a masonry core extending every- 
where to rock and covered on both sides with earth slopes, 
provision being made that both the up-stream and down- 
stream faces shall be heavily rip-rapped with the rock 
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spoil from the lock excavation near the western end of the 
dam. The total cost of the Bohio dam is estimated at 
$6,369,640. Before comparison is made with the cost of 
the Nicaragua dam there should be added to this sum 
$1,209,419, the estimated cost of constructing the Gigante 
spillway, over which the waste water from Lake Bohio 
would be discharged. The Nicaragua dam could be con- 
structed more cheaply and in less time, and would involve 
less difficult engineering problems. There is, however, 
nothing impossible in the Bohio dam. The engineering 
members of the commission (and several of them are men 
who have had wide experience in foundation work) are 
unanimously of the opinion that the Bohio dam could be 
constructed, and that, when built, it would be a perfectly 
safe and enduring structure. 

In the case of both routes a part of the section comprising 
the summit level lies within a lake, the surplus waters of 
which must be discharged over wasteways constructed for 
the purpose. In the case of the Panama Canal the dis- 
charge of the surplus water and the regulation of the sum- 
mit level would be automatic. As the report of the Com- 
mission states: “‘ The plan of regulating Lake Nicaragua 
is less simple, though perfectly practicable. It involves 
the operation of movable gates at such times and to such 
extent as the rainfall on the lake basin may require. The 
experience and judgment of the operator are essential 
elements in the effective regulation of this lake. The 
regulation of Lake Bohio is automatic.” 

At the termini of the Panama Canal line serviceable 
harbors are now in existence. Panama Bay furnishes a 
natural harbor of great area, within which vessels may find 
safe anchorage in the lee of islands adjacent to the canal 
terminus. To reach this anchorage a dredged channel 
4.41 miles in length will be required, that is to say, the 
first four and a half miles of the canal as approached from 
the Pacific will be in the Bay of Panama. The Colon 
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harbor is a less serviceable one, is of comparatively small 
size, and must necessarily be approached by a curved 
channel, the navigation of which may occasionally be made 
difficult by northers which would blow across the 
channel. 

The harbors at both termini of the Nicaragua Canal 
would be entirely artificial When constructed, both 
would adequately serve the needs of commerce. Vessels 
might occasionally, when northers were blowing, experience 
difficulty in making the entrance to the Greytown harbor ; 
but the dangers under these conditions would probably be 
less at Greytown than at Colon. The movement of sand 
along the Nicaraguan shore would necessitate more or less 
constant dredging to maintain the harbor entrance, and 
probably some extension of the jetties would be required 
from time to time. As stated in the report of the com- 
mission, it is not possible to determine accurately just 
what the actual cost of maintenance would be. It was 
estimated that it would require $100,000 annually to do 
everything needed to maintain a depth of thirty-five feet 
in the harbor and entrance. All things considered, the 
balance of advantages as regards harbors is somewhat in 
favor of the Panama location. The difference, however, 
between the two routes is not great. 

The decision of the Canal Commission as regards choice 
of routes was determined in part by considerations of cost 
of construction and maintenance. The estimated cost of 
the two canals was $189,864,062 for the Nicaragua pro- 
ject and $184,233,358 for the Panama Canal, including 
a payment of $40,000,000 to the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany, the difference in favor of Panama being $5,630,704. 
This is a comparatively small difference in original costs 
of construction, but this difference is a very inadequate 
expression of the relative expenses involved in the execu- 
tion and maintenance of the two projects. It would cost 
between $1,300,000 and $1,350,000 more annually to 
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maintain and operate the Nicaragua Canal than it would 
one at Panama, and this difference in the cost of operation 
and maintenance should be capitalized at fully $50,000,000. 
Moreover, the figure just given for costs of construction is 
hardly fair to the Panama project, because the same unit 
prices were used for both routes in making estimates of 
cost. The character of the work to be done in Panama 
can be forecasted with more certainty than that to be 
carried out in Nicaragua. The work is less widely dis- 
tributed in Panama: a smaller number of operations will 
have to be inaugurated, and carried on simultaneously. 

Speaking of the Nicaragua route, the Commission says 
in its report of last November: “The securing and 
organizing of the great force of laborers needed, largely 
foreigners, so as to adjust the execution of the various 
portions of the work to such a definite program of close- 
fitting parts in a practically unpopulated tropical country, 
involves unusual difficulties, and would prolong the time 
required for completion.” If everything were to go favor- 
ably in Nicaragua, the comparison of the cost of the two 
routes by means of the same unit prices would prove to be 
fair ; but, should the facts just referred to in this quotation 
prolong the execution of the work beyond the time antici- 
pated, it would probably make the cost per unit for the 
execution of the work of construction in Nicaragua greater 
than the cost per unit in Panama. 

In the commission’s comparison of costs no account is 
taken of the payments which the United States govern- 
ment will have to make to the countries in whose territory 
the canals are located, in order to secure the necessary 
rights and concessions. The protocols of treaties that 
have been negotiated with Colombia and with Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica indicate that these payments would be 
approximately equal, but in all probability the United 
States government would have to pay more to obliterate 
private and corporate claims in Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
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than it would have to pay in Colombia, In purchasing 
the concessions and lands now held by the New Panama 
Canal Company, our government would secure nearly all 
the territory required for canal purposes by acquiring the 
land holdings of this one corporation : whereas itis highly 
improbable that treaties can be made with Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica in such a manner as effectually to terminate 
the rights and claims of individuals and corporations 
within the territory over which the United States would 
need to secure control. Just how much it would cost the 
United States to satisfy these corporate and private claims, 
it is impossible to predict. In all probability the amount 
would run into the millions. 

A comparison of the two routes, as regards the acquisi- 
tion by our government of the requisite rights and conces- 
sions, reveals a simpler and more satisfactory condition of 
affairs at Panama than in Nicaragua and Costa Rica. A 
thorough examination of the rights possessed by the New 
Panama Canal Company, and of the relations of the orig- 
inal or old Panama Canal Company to the existing one, 
convinced the Isthmian Canal Commission of the entire 
competency of the New Panama Canal Campany, with the 
consent of the Colombian government, to make a com- 
plete and unencumbered transfer of all of its concessionary 
rights and privileges. A report submitted to the Senate, 
March 19, 1902, by the majority of the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, questions the ability of the New 
Panama Canal Company to make such transfer. The 
minority of the same committee, however, made a report 
April 5, 1902, in which the opinion of the Canal Commis- 
sion was sustained, and the legal arguments in support of 
that position were fully set forth. I believe the minority 
report is entirely accurate when it says “that the title of 
the New Panama Canal Company is clear and satisfactory, 
derived through legal proceedings, regularly conducted in 
accordance with principles of law common to all civilized 
nations, and encumbered by no claims or questions.” 
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The New Panama Canal Company secured control of 
the Panama Railroad by purchasing all but about eleven 
hundred of the seventy thousand shares comprising the 
stock of the railroad. In buying out the Panama Canal 
Company, the United States will secure somewhat less 
than sixty-nine thousand of the seventy thousand shares 
of railroad stock. These outstanding shares are held, as 
the Commission’s Supplementary Report of last January 
stated, “by a few individuals residing in various parts of 
the United States and in Europe. As it will not be the 
policy of the United States so to manage the railroad as to 
secure a large revenue, it is probable that the holders of 
these shares will in time find it to their interest to dispose 
of them at the price fixed by the commission for the other 
shares ; viz., their par value.” I anticipate no difficulty 
whatever on the part of our government in securing pos- 
session of the few outstanding shares of railroad stock. 

With the Panama Canal Company out of the way, the 
probability of interference made by individual claimants 
would be much less in Panama than in Nicaragua. It is 
the opinion of the minority of the Senate Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals that the United States would have to 
pay much more to private claimants in Nicaragua than in 
Panama. This matter is not discussed in the reports of 
the Canal Commission, but I believe the views of the 
minority of the Senate Committee are based upon valid 
reasoning.* 

The Colombian government, through its diplomatic 
representative in Washington, has signed a protocol with 
our government, agreeing to grant to the United States 
the desired canal concession for a present payment of 
$7,000,000, and for an annuity, the payment of which is 
to begin fourteen years after the granting of the con- 
cession, the amount of the annuity to be fixed by mutual 


*See Senate Report 783, Part II., 57th Congress, ist Session, May 31, 
1902. 
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agreement of the the two governments, or, in case they 
cannot agree, by a High Commission of five members, 
two appointed by the United States, two by Colombia, 
and the fifth (who shall be president of the High Com- 
mission) to be president for the time being of the Inter- 
national Tribunal of The Hague. 

The payment demanded by Nicaragua for the canal 
concession is $6,000,000 in cash and an annual rental of 
$25,000 per year. The Costa Rican government suggests 
an initial payment of $1,000,000 and an annual rental of 
$10,000. The Costa Rican government is of the opinion 
that Costa Rica is prevented by its constitution from 
granting such a canal concession as the United States 
would need to have. President Iglesias obtained the 
views of a body of jurists in regard to the powers of the 
Costa Rican government under its constitution to grant the 
concession desired by the United States; and the opinion 
obtained from the jurists was, as President Iglesias stated 
in his last annual message, that “the government is 
powerless to enter into positive negotiations with that of 
the United States of America, unless there shall be pre- 
viously passed a constitutional amendment by which such 
concessions for the construction of the interoceanic canal 
may be authorized, or the matter referred to public 
opinion in some other way by calling a constituent as- 
sembly for the purpose.” The government of Costa Rica 
has shown itself very willing to try to secure the rights 
necessary to grant the concession, and has agreed with 
our Department of State upon a provisional treaty, the 
terms of which are practically the same as those in- 
corporated in our provisional convention with Nicaragua. 
In all probability the officials of Costa Rica could secure 
from the people the delegation of power that would permit 
the government to grant the concession desired by the 
United States; but the necessity for obtaining popular 
approval of the concession complicates the situation from 
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our point of view, and might easily lead to undesirable 
delays. 

The utility of the Nicaragua and Panama routes respec- 
tively as commercial highways must have an important 
influence upon the choice of routes. If the length of the 
canal routes in nautical miles be included, the distance 
between New York and San Francisco by way of Nica- 
ragua would be 378 miles less than by Panama. For New 
Orleans and San Francisco the difference is 580 miles; 
and, in general, the distance between North Atlantic and 
North Pacific ports is less by way of the Nicaragua route 
than by way of one across the Isthmus of Panama. Be- 
tween North Atlantic ports and Western South America, 
however, the routes passing through a Panama canal are 
shorter. Between New York and Iquique, Chile, the 
Panama route is 372 miles shorter. For New Orleans the 
difference in favor of Panama is 170 miles, and for Liver- 
pool 458 miles. 

As stated in the detailed report of the commission: 
“Exclusive of the length of the canals, the sea distance 
between New York and San Francisco is 498 nautical 
miles less via Nicaragua than by way of Panama, and for 
New Orleans and San Francisco the difference is 700 
miles. A part of the saving in distance at sea effected 
by using a Nicaragua canal instead of one at Panama 
would be offset by the longer time of transit at Nicaragua. 
An average steamer would require twelve hours to make 
the passage through the Panama Canal, and thirty-three 
hours through one across Nicaragua. For a 10-knot 
steamer this difference of twenty-one hours would be 
equivalent to 210 knots’ difference in distance at sea, and 
for a 15-knot steamer the difference in time of transit 
would be equivalent to 315 knots.” 

In stating that the time for transit through the Nica- 
ragua Canal would be thirty-three hours, the estimate was 
based upon the assumption of a continuous passage with- 
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out interruption on account of darkness. There seems to 
be some doubt as to the possibility of effectively lighting 
all sections of the Nicaragua Canal, so as to make move- 
ment at night safe for ocean vessels of the larger class. 
Doubtless the larger vessels would tie up at least one 
night in making the passage, and possibly some vessels 
would prefer to lie at anchor two nights rather than to 
assume the risks which they would have to take if they 
kept under headway at night. “On the assumption of an 
uninterrupted passage for all vessels the Nicaragua route 
would be shorter by about one day for the commerce in 
which the United States is most interested, that between 
our Pacific ports and all Atlantic ports, whether European 
or American. The same time would be saved between 
our Atlantic ports and the Orient. For our Gulf ports 
the time saved by the Nicaragua route would be about 
two days. If, however, it should be found to be imprac- 
ticable for vessels to navigate the Nicaragua Canal by 
night,— that is, if experience should induce the masters of 
large vessels to tie up at night,— the saving in time would 
be largely lost by the vessels of most commercial impor- 
tance. 

For the commerce between all North Atlantic ports and 
the west coast of South America the Panama route is 
shorter by about two days, and for the trade between the 
Gulf ports and the west coast of South America by about 
one day. This, again, is on the assumption of navigation 
of the Nicaragua route by night. Should that not be 
found practicable, these differences in favor of Panama 
would be greater. 

Men who own or command ocean vessels much prefer 
to have their ships at sea than to have them in restricted 
channels; and the owners of the larger vessels used in 
the trans-isthmian trade would particularly prefer, other 
things being equal, to make the passage from ocean to 
ocean by the shorter and straighter canal. Furthermore, 
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it should be held in mind that the average size of ocean 
vessels is constantly increasing. There are also reasons 
for believing that the grain, lumber, nitrate, sugar, and 
other bulky commodities sent from the Pacific through 
the canal to Atlantic ports will be carried in freight vessels 
of the largest type. The economy resulting from the use 
of large vessels would be so great as probably to cause the 
greater part of this commerce to move in steamers of the 
largest class. 

Much has been said concerning the relative merits of 
the Nicaragua and Panama routes for sailing vessels. The 
Panama route would be impracticable for such ships, 
whereas they could successfully approach and leave each 
terminus of the Nicaragua Canal. Towing would be 
necessary for the passage through either canal. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, neither canal would be used by sailing 
vessels to any considerable extent in competition with 
steamers. The Commissioner of Navigation says in his 
last report that “at the present rate of decline it [our sail 
tonnage ] will have almost wholly disappeared twenty years 
hence.” A careful investigation made into the subject by 
myself before this statement was made by the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation convinced me that not over one-sixth 
of our sea-going tonnage would be moved by sail at the 
time of the probable opening of the canal. Furthermore, 
the sailing vessel would compete with the steamer under 
such disadvantages that its use would, in all probability, 
be so small as not to warrant much weight being given in 
determining the choice of location to the superiority of the 
Nicaragua Canal for sailing vessels. Sailing vessels will 
not entirely disappear from use, but they cannot be profi- 
tably employed in canal traffic.* 


* For the data and arguments upon which this conclusion is based, consult 
statement made by the writer before the Sub-committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, United States Senate, February 25, 1902. Chapter [X. of the writer’s 
Report to the Isthmian Canal Commission on the Industrial and Commercial 
Value of an Isthmian Canal deals with ‘‘ The Use of an Isthmian Canal by Sail- 
ing Vessels.” 
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The influence exerted by the Nicaragua Canal upon the 
industries and trade of Costa Rica and Nicaragua would 
far exceed the local commercial development resulting 
from the construction of a canal across Panama. This 
constitutes an economic argument in favor of the Nica- 
ragua route. The trade which the United States would 
have with Central America would undoubtedly be larger 
if the more northerly route was the one adopted. The ad- 
vantages resulting thereby, however, would not be great 
enough to constitute more than a minor factor in influenc- 
ing the choice of routes. 

A comparison of the two routes on the basis of their 
relative healthfulness is difficult to make. The Isthmus 
of Panama has her record: that for Nicaragua has not yet 
been written. The experiences of the old Panama Com- 
pany, as is well known, were most lamentable. At the 
beginning of their work, when they were making excava- 
tions in the tropical swamps, and before they had care- 
fully worked out the requisite sanitary regulations, and 
before they had made provisions by means of hospitals 
and otherwise for the care of the sick, the company ex- 
perimented with various classes of European and Oriental 
laborers. Subject to the conditions under which the labor 
had to be performed, it was found that only the West 
Indian negroes were capable of withstanding the attacks 
of disease. The present conditions in Nicaragua are com- 
paratively healthful in the region through which the canal 
would pass; but in the swampy portions of the country to 
be traversed by the canal there is at present practically 
no population, and man has done nothing by excavation 
or by disregard of sanitary laws to make the country un- 
healthful. ‘ There are some slight differences in climate. 
In Nicaragua the trade winds are more regular than at 
Panama, tempering the heat and removing miasma more 
effectively ; but, on the other hand, the rainfall is greater 
at Nicaragua, at least for the east side, and the humidity 
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is greater. Both are covered with a rank vegetation 
peculiar to the tropics, and swamps abound in both.” * 

The probability of serious interruptions by epidemics 
would be less in Nicaragua than in Panama, but the 
strictest precautions would be necessary to prevent disease 
among laborers engaged in the execution of either project. 
The labor should be done by negroes from the West 
Indies, and possibly from the cities situated on our Gulf 
coast. The Panama route has the disadvantage of being 
located in a country which has long been occupied by a 
Spanish-American population ; but it is probable that the 
percentage of sickness among canal laborers on the Isth- 
mus of Panama could be held at a low figure by keeping 
the City of Panama clean, by giving the people of that 
city a modern sewerage system, by supplying them and 
the people at other points along the line of the canal with 
an abundance of pure water, and by enforcing all sanitary 
regulations with military strictness. The Panama location 
has the advantage of having passed through the early 
stages of excavation, when the health conditions are most 
precarious. The healthfulness along the Nicaragua route 
during the period of construction would depend upon the 
establishment at the beginning of the enterprise, and the 
rigid enforcement throughout the period of work, of the 
strictest and most complete sanitary regulations. 

The frightful catastrophe at Martinique has brought 
into prominence the discussion of the influence of volcanoes 
and earthquakes upon the maintenance of a canal across 
the isthmus. Such an investigation as the commission 
was able to make in regard to earthquakes indicated that 
the records were about alike for Nicaragua and for Pan- 
ama. The injury that earthquakes would probably cause 
a canal structure would hardly be of great importance. 
“ The works of the canal will nearly all of them be under- 
ground. Even the dams are low, compared with the 


* Detailed Report of Canal Commission, November, 1901. 
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general surface of the country, and with their broad and 
massive foundations may be said to form part of the 
ground itself, as they are intended todo. The locks will 
all be founded upon rock. It does not seem probable that 
works of this kind are in any serious danger of destruc- 
tion by earthquakes in a country where lofty churches of 
masonry have escaped with a few minor injuries.” 

As regards volcanic action, the report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission is silent. The subject was more than 
once discussed in the deliberations of the commission ; 
and it was the opinion of some members of that body that 
more injury might result from an eruption from Ometepe 
than could, in all probability, be caused by an earthquake. 
Had the Martinique disaster happened a year earlier, no 
doubt the report of the commission would have contained 
certain paragraphs which it does not now include. 
Ometepe lies close to the line of the canal, and its nearness 
unquestionably constitutes an element of risk that does 
not exist on the Isthmus of Panama. How great that 
risk is cannot be calculated in advance. The probability 
is against activity on the part of Ometepe, but no one 
knows what is going to happen to a volcano. Such a risk 
as this ought not to deter our government from construct- 
ing the Nicaragua Canal, if for other reasons that route 
possesses greater merits than others have. There are 
indeed few large undertakings from which all risks can be 
eliminated. 


Since the foregoing pages were written, Congress has 
authorized the construction of a canal by the Panama 
route. The act authorizes the President to purchase all 
the property and rights possessed by the New Panama 
Canal Company at a cost not to exceed $40,000,000. The 
President is empowered by Congress to enter upon nego- 
tiations with the Republic of Colombia for the purpose of 
obtaining “ perpetual control of a strip of land, the terri- 
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tory of the Republic of Colombia, not less than six miles 
in width, extending from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean.” The control over this strip is to include juris- 
diction over the territory leased and over the ports at the 
termini of the canal, and the power to enforce such police 
and sanitary rules and regulations as the preservation of 
order and the maintenance of public health may require. 
The establishment of such judicial tribunals as may be 
necessary for the enforcement of rules and regulations is 
also to be provided for in the treaty to be negotiated by 
the President. The construction of the canal is to be in 
direct charge of an Isthmian Canal Commission of seven 
members, to be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The commission is to report directly to 
the President and to be under his immediate control. 

It is stipulated in the act that “the canal shall be of 
sufficient depth and capacity as shall afford convenient 
passage for vessels of the largest tonnage and greatest 
draught now in use and such as may be reasonably antici- 
pated.” The act further provides that, in case the Presi- 
dent is unable to obtain for the United States a satisfac- 
tory title to the property of the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany and the control of the necessary territory of the 
Republic of Colombia, he shall enter upon negotiations 
with Nicaragua and Costa Rica to obtain the concessions 
necessary for the construction of a canal by the Nicaragua 
route. In other words, if the President is unable to pro- 
ceed with the construction of a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, he is to adopt the Nicaragua route. The act 
places at the disposal of the President the amount of 
money necessary to purchase the Panama canal and to 
secure the requisite concession from Colombia. In addi- 
tion to that sum $10,000,000 is appropriated towards the 
execution of the work of construction. The money that 
will be required in addition to these sums is to be raised 
by the issue of bonds, the maximum amount of which 
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shall not exceed $130,000,000. These bonds are to be 
issued in denominations of $20 or multiples of that sum. 
They are to be redeemable in gold coin at the pleasure of 
the United States after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and are.to be made payable thirty years from such 
date. They are to bear interest at two per cent., and 
are not to be sold at less than par. 

This is a most satisfactory solution of the great problem 
that has been constantly confronting Congress and the 
American people for twelve years. The better route has 
been chosen. There is little, if any, doubt concerning the 
ability of the President to secure control of the property 
and rights now possessed by the Panama Canal Company, 
and to obtain from Colombia the concession our govern- 
ment will require. The United States has already 
secured from both of those parties the assurance of their 
willingness to negotiate and a statement of the terms 
which they are willing to accept. We may, then, confi- 
dently anticipate the early inauguration of the actual work 
of executing the project. The Panama route having 
been adopted, we shall begin the work of construction 
with a knowledge in fullest detail of the task to be per- 
formed and the difficulties to be overcome. It can hardly 
be expected that no unforeseen obstacles will be encoun- 
tered, but the probability that unlooked-for contingencies 
will arise is much less in Panama than in Nicaragua. 

Two years ago, when the writer was investigating the 
present tonnage of available canal traffic and estimating 
the tonnage that would make use of the canal at the time 
of its probable completion,* he assumed that the waterway 

*The results of this investigation are summarized in the Report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Senate Document No. 54, 57th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion. This summary hag been reprinted by the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, in the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance for December, 1901, 
and also in the Summary for May, 1902. ‘* The Isthmian Canal In Its Econ- 


omic Aspects ’’ is discussed in The Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, vol. xix., January, 1902. 
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would be completed and in operation at the beginning of 
the year 1914. That date is twelve and a half years 
hence. The negotiations for the acquisition of the route 
and the preliminary work to be done antecedent to the 
commencement of the actual work of excavation should 
be completed within two years. Ten years is a most 
liberal estimate of the time required for construction. It, 
therefore, seems possible that at the close of the year 
1918 the commerce of the world will be enjoying at last 
the benefits of easy communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

Emory R. JOHNSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

















RECENT TENDENCIES IN SOCIOLOGY.* 
I, 


THE PRocESSES OF SOCIALIZATION.T 


The unity of the social group is due to socializing proc- 
esses, in which individual ideas and aims are moulded by 
social contacts and relations. 


Our science inherited from the eighteenth century an 
extremely individualistic theory of mind. In the psy- 
chology of that time, men are like billiard balls, which 
touch, but never interpenetrate. They can be united in 
harmonious association only by coincidence of interests or 
by some external pressure, some binding institution, such 
as law, religion, or authoritative instruction. 

With the rise of the evolutionary hypothesis the view 
prevailed that the human species is undergoing incessant 
development, and that natural selection is constantly 
moulding the natures of men into harmony with the re- 
quirements of social life. Mr. Spencer represents this 
stage in the solution of the problem. He is struck by the 
mounting of specific social instincts which are slowly 
pressing back the ape and tiger in us. An ameliorative 
drift like this is, however, too leisurely to account for the 
improvements in social cohesion we see going on about us. 
Before our eyes, societies are forming, expanding, solidify- 

*In the following two papers it is the writer’s intention to survey and 
briefly evaluate the more marked tendencies which appear in the sociological 
writing of approximately the last decade. One section, however,—that deal- 
ing with Economic Determinism,—has been omitted, in view of the recent 
able presentation of the subject by Professor Seligman in the Political Science 
Quarterly. For the sake of clearness each of the five tendencies has been 
formulated, and the literature exemplifying each has been brought together in 
a brief topical bibliography. 

t See appended bibliography, No. I. 
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ing. What we need is a means of accounting for the 
groupings and regroupings we find crowded into the brief 
span of perhaps two or three generations. 

Mr. Spencer somewhere acknowledges sadly that he 
has perforce abandoned his original conviction that man 
is a reasonable being. Others were abandoning the belief 
at the same time; and the way was first paved for a social 
psychology when the evolutionists dilated on the réle of 
the instincts and passions in the ordering of human life. 
Other philosophers, like Von Hartmann, showed how 
much of the soul is unillumined, and argued that the 
world is ruled by the unconscious. When, finally, the psy- 
chologists brought to book the phenomena of hypnotic 
suggestion, the time was ripe for a new theory of social 
cohesion. 

No sociologist has yielded more to these German ideas 
than Gustave Le Bon. With him the cohesion of men in 
society is largely spontaneous, and is seen in its simplest 
form in the crowd. The crowd is a psychological unity 
which puts the persons composing it “in possession of a 
sort of collective mind, which makes them feel, think, and 
act in a manner quite different from that in which each 
individual would feel, think, and act, were he isolated.” 
This is due to the fact that in the crowd men lose their 
acquired characters and individualities, and revert to their 
instincts. They renounce that which distinguishes one 
from the other,— the deposits of education and reflection,— 
and meet on that substratum of unconscious life which is 
common to all of them. There is, furthermore, the fact 
that the sub-conscious self is highly susceptible to mental 
contagion. The self that rises to the surface in an ex- 
cited crowd is the self that is laid bare when the hypnotist 
puts to sleep the higher controlling centres of the subject. 
In both cases the individual is as clay in the hands of the 
potter. In the crowd, then, one is, for the time being, so- 
cialized. He forgets those private interests of his which 
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suffer by the crowd’s line of action. He blindly follows 
his leader, and is self-abnegating, even heroic, in furthering 
the common purposes. He is much more disinterested 
and sentimental than he is when isolated. The credulity 
of crowds, moreover, disposes men to accept, in the heat 
of enthusiasm, ideas which later may constitute an im- 
portant social bond. These uncritical moments favor the 
implanting of beneficent illusions. Such convictions in- 
spire in the crowd that blind submission, fierce intoler- 
ance, and proselyting zeal we associate with religious 
beliefs; for all popular convictions evince an imperious, 
dominating energy. 

It is, then, the emotionalism and vast credulity of crowds 
which permit the fixation of unifying beliefs, illusions, and 
ideals. Were we always self-possessed and critical, the 
interferences of our interests would renew the struggle for 
existence in its harsher forms. ‘ Without a doubt,” says 
Le Bon, “human reason would not have availed to spur 
humanity along the path of civilization with the ardor and 
hardihood its illusions have done.” ‘General beliefs are 
the indispensable pillars of civilization.” “They alone are 
eapablo of inspiring faith and creating a sense of duty.” 
Upon this crowd psychology, Le Bon founds his theory 
of social development. When the curtain of history rises, 
the stage is filled with unstable swarms of barbarians swept 
together by circumstances. In time an identical environ- 
ment and the necessities of life in common bring about a 
blending of the unlike. Great leaders impress unifying 
beliefs, and the people acquires an ideal. Under the stimu- 
lus of this ideal a new civilization, with all its institu- 
tions, beliefs, and arts, is born. But in time a calculating 
individualism undermines the ideal. For a while, indeed, 
men are held together by their traditions and institutions. 
Nevertheless, the ideal finally perishes; and we have again 
a mere swarm of individuals which returns to the simple 
unity of its original state,— that of the crowd. The popu- 
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lace rules, barbarism mounts, and the cycle of civilization 
is complete. 

This theory of the genesis of groups cannot be taken as 
more than a brilliant assault on the problem. Le Bon, 
while he skilfully lays bare the soul of the crowd, errs 
greatly in exalting this immediate ascendency of the col- 
lective mind over individual minds to be the all-in-all of 
social unity. Mob-madness is an infrequent, temporary 
thing; and many of us have never experienced it. Wedo 
little of our thinking or acting in a crowd, and what we 
think or do there leaves but few traces. Society, unlike 
the mob, is organized and acts deliberately: whereas the 
mob acts quickly and under excitement. In it truths and 
inventions have more vitality than mere suggestions. There 
are plenty of theatrical persons who can suggest in a strik- 
ing way; but society gives such scope to reason that, in 
the long run, its leader may be the shrinking investigator 
or the scholarly recluse rather than the orator or the 
prophet. 

Tarde, although he makes suggestion-imitation the cor- 
ner-stone of his sociology, does not start from an abnormal 
phenomenon, like the mob mood. Impressed no less than 
Le Bon by the marvels of suggestion as brought to light 
by the hypnotist, he, nevertheless, inquires how our choices 
are shaped, not in the press of the mob, but in our cool 
private moments. Recognizing that whatever translates 
men from conflict to co-operation facilitates social group- 
ings, Tarde identifies the socializing process with the 
growing resemblance brought about by imitation. In 
the spread of examples from the hero, the nobility, the 
city, or the capital, in the superseding of neighborhood 
or provincial culture by a national culture, in the spread 
of beliefs and practices from the higher civilization to the 
lower, in the resulting assimilation of nationalities and 
convergence of peoples, he detects the beginning of every 
higher human synthesis. The guarantee of peace lies in 
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agreement as to the ground plan of life,— in community of 
religion, morals, and tastes. Let men approach the same 
plane of beliefs and desires, and they will beat their 
swords into ploughshares, no matter how their interests 
clash. Society is that circle in which the struggle for ex- 
istence has become bloodless; and this occurs only where 
there is resemblance in ideas, standards, costumes, manners. 

Within the historic period there has been a progressive 
enlargement of political society ; 7.¢., of the circle of peace. 
Thus he says: “From a countless number of very small 
but exceedingly bitter wars between petty clans, we pass 
to a smaller number of somewhat larger and less rancorous 
wars: first between small cities, then between large 
cities, then between nations that are continually growing 
greater; till finally we arrive at an era of very infrequent 
but most impressive conflicts, quite devoid of hatred, 
between colossal nations, whose very greatness makes 
them inclined to peace.” This irenic progress keeps step 
with the historic march of civilization. Conquest, migra- 
tion, intercourse, commerce, intermarriage, have destroyed 
countless petty languages, religions, local customs, sys- 
tems of Jaws, and moral ideals; have fused little cultures 
into national and cosmopolitan cultures; have spread 
accents, wares, ideas, and cravings; and have brought 
humanity into everenlarging basins of civilization,— first 
a mountain valley, then a river plain, then an inland sea. 
And civilization, which both in the Orient and in the 
Occident has become oceanic, will, no doubt, in the twenty- 
second century be planetary. 

This process of assimilation —the laws of which have 
recently been ably formulated by Miss Simons on the basis 
of wide historical researches — will always be thought of in 
connection with Tarde’s studies in imitation. When he 
came on the field, sociologists were so much impressed 
with the social division of labor that they saw in social 
evolution nothing but differentiation. Spencer averred 
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that the great process in society is the passing from the 
like to the unlike. Tarde, on the other hand, thinks it is 
the heterogeneous that is “unstable.” Differentiation 
holds true of men as producers: as consumers, the drift is 
the other way. The formula is, growing unlikeness as 
workers, growing likeness as livers and enjoyers. The 
specialization of trades and professions is merely an eco- 
nomic fact. The socializing process is that growth in the 
closeness and extent of similarity which multiplies sym- 
pathies, promotes co-operations, and makes for harmony 
among men. 

This notion of the socializing process is held by Gum- 
plowicz, although he ignores the assimilation that goes on 
between societies, and assumes that mental approach can 
take place between peoples only after they have been 
clamped together by conquest. With him the specific 
bond of the innumerable groups that are linked together 
in a national society is the consciousness of resemblance, 
whether physical or mental. The cause of resemblance 
may be either intermarriage or social intercourse. 

Professor Giddings agrees that assimilation is the social- 
izing process par excellence, but he finds at the bottom 
of all groupings what he happily terms “ the consciousness 
of kind.” This may be inspired, not alone by the re- 
semblance brought about by imitation, but as well by 
original similarity in body or temperament, or by re- 
semblance arising from the influence of the same environ- 
ment, occupation, or experiences. This state of mind is 
the true and only cement among men, and upon its range 
and intensity Giddings makes depend the size and in- 
timacy of all groups whatsoever. 

To do full justice to the sentimental side of association, 
we need, however, a term even wider than consciousness 
of kind. We must explain the clashing of groups as well 
as their merging, men’s oppositions as well as their 
unions. Our behavior towards others is not determined 
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simply by a perception of resemblance shading off to 
zero, inspiring a sympathy graduated down to indiffer- 
ence. There is as well a perception of difference, awaken- 
ing a positive antipathy. We hate people whose ways are 
utterly different from ours, and wage upon them a “ holy 
war.” Both factors —the repulsion as well as the at- 
traction — must be taken into account, in order to predict 
into what groups a given population will fall. 

Again, the same traits do not have the same value for 
all. Notice what points of difference fix themselves in 
men’s attention when they are lashing themselves into a 
violent antipathy. With the rude masses, personal appear- 
ance or habits count for much. One thinks of his foes 
as “niggers,” “greasers,” ‘“round-heads,” “rat-eaters,” 
“ frog-eaters,” “uncircumcised,” “red necks,” “red-haired 
foreign devils,” “ fuzzy-wuzzies.” Somewhat higher is 
the type that thinks of the enemy as a “ parley-voo,” 
a “goddam,” a “heathen,” “papist,” “heretic,” or “ in- 
fidel.” Higher yet is the man who is struck by cultural 
differences only, and who detests those who are “savage,” 
“barbarous,” “ benighted,” or “depraved.” In this and 
in various other directions the sentimental principle of 
human relations is in need of development before it can 
do justice to the facts. 

In seeking the causes of the persistence of groups, Pro- 
fessor Simmel has developed the consciousness-of-kind 
theory by showing just: what points of resemblance have 
the most cohesive worth. These appear to be: — 

1. A common valued possession, such as landed prop- 
erty, a national territory, or public buildings. Those who 
have an undivided ownership of the same possession tend 
to behave as a unit. 

2. A common and prized symbol, such as a flag, a regi- 
mental standard, a palladium, grail, or temple. Those 
who value the same symbol are drawn together. 

8. Love of, or obedience to, the same chief or dynasty. 
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Fellow-subjects of the same prince, disciples of the same 
prophet, form naturally a sympathetic group. 

4, Consciousness of a group “honor,” which is in the 
custody of all, and which is damaged if one fails to reach 
a certain standard. This means simply that the world 
thinks of them as one body, so that the glory or shame of 
one becomes the glory or shame of all. The fusion of 
members in the thought of the public creates a group 
“honor,” which reacts integratingly upon the group. 

The rise, then, of a common possession, symbol, leader, 
or “honor,” socializes the persons involved with reference 
to one another. 

Professor Baldwin approaches the problem as a genetic 
psychologist fresh from the study of the child mind. 
From his observations of the growth of personality he 
is led to attach less importance than do Tarde and Gid- 
dings to agreement in the contents of the mind, and 
dwells rather on the fact that the thought of the other 
person is built into the very foundations of the thought 
of one’s self. At the dawn of its mental life the child 
has selfish instincts, but it has no notion of self. This 
idea it can only slowly build up out of its sensations and 
out of elements that, by imitation, it has taken from those 
about it. But this wholesale appropriation of what was 
“other” makes it easy to impute this enriched self-notion 
to “other.” The child interprets persons in terms of its 
own subjective experiences, because it has no other means 
of interpreting them. I use the same notion of personality 
now in thinking of ego, now in thinking of alter. Hence 
I read into the other person the same desires and interests 
I feel in myself. What I want and claim I must by the 
very same thought allow others to want and claim. What- 
ever I fancy, hope, fear, desire for self, in general remains 
the same, whether afterwards I do qualify it by the word 
“my” or the word “your.” So, whenever my interests 
are entangled with those of another, I am moved to give 
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equal weight to the claims of self and the claims of 
other. And this solution is justice. 

What fits us for association, then, is not so much re- 
semblance in this trait or that, as identity in mental con- 
stitution. However far apart we may be in creeds or 
standards, the social relation is possible so long as the 
same self-thought will interpret both ego and alter. What 
Baldwin has found the root of is not clannishness, but 
sociality ; not what unites men of the same stripe, but 
what draws together all sorts and conditions. The bi- 
polar self, or socius, that normally grows up in the bud- 
ding years, serves just as well as a social instinct. As 
beings that think, yearn, strive, or suffer, we are all po- 
tential associates. There is a primary bond among all 
human beings able to get in touch; and to this is added, 
as Gumplowicz, Tarde, and Giddings rightly insist, a new 
strand for every fresh resemblance that is perceived. 

Baldwin shrewdly detects, besides these sympathetic 
bonds, a purely impersonal sense of oughtness, or sense of 
being under law, which he traces to the child’s experience 
of being made to obey. The habit formed in the family 
of acting under parental law prepares one for later volun- 
tary obedience to an abstract rule of right, and consti- 
tutes a very important element in socialization. In thus 
recognizing the moulding value of external pressure and 
sanction, he admits a new factor,— the great factor of con- 
trol. 

Rival to the resemblance theory is the view that groups 
are built by community of interests, that it is chiefly the 
experience of finding others to be helpless in one’s life 
ends that engenders sympathies. On the one principle, 
men cleave to their kind, and shun opposites; on the 
other principle, they seek complements, and shun com- 
petitors. The former postulates sentiments, the latter 
practical motives, as the first ground of union. Simmel 
holds to the latter explanation, and cites as crucial 
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instance, “Common antagonism against a third party 
tends under all circumstances to consolidate the combin- 
ing groups, and with much greater certainty than friendly 
relationships towards a third party.” 

Durkheim, too, leans strongly to this utilitarian inter- 
pretation of society. For social life he distinguishes two 
sources,— similarity of minds and the social division of 
labor. In the former case one is socialized because, being 
only slightly individualized, he identifies himself with his 
kind; in the latter case, because the very individuality 
and function which mark him off from others make him 
the more dependent on others. Societies pass from the 
primitive organic solidarity that arises from likeness to the 
later organic solidarity that arises out of interdependence. 
It is not conclusive, however, for Durkheim to point 
out that the social division of labor has never yet broken 
up society into selfish guilds. If growing specialization 
has not relaxed the bonds of sympathy, it is, perhaps, 
because the communion of ideas and tastes has meanwhile 
proceeded even more rapidly. Our specialism, Tarde 
might well reply, is tempered by Herculean educational 
endeavors, which aim to join us by common standards of 
decency, ideas of right, or interest in learning, faster than 
we are being sundered by vocation. Reading the same 
journals, following the same styles, co-operating in the 
same church, party, or lodge, we assimilate even faster 
than we differentiate; and, if eight hours a day we are 
moulded to diverse tasks, eight other hours a day, includ- 
ing holidays, we are steeped in and saturated with the 
same civilization. 

The debate between the social psychologists, who deem 
assimilation the socializing process, and the economists, 
who identify it with the growing together of interests, 
appears to be a drawn battle. Each side can overwhelm 
the other with facts, and the spectator concludes that the 
two group-building forces divide the world between them. 
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It is a query, however, if the latter has not the greater 
future before it. Does not that progress in character 
which weakens the sway of blind, intense feelings, and 
fortifies self-control and rationality, favor those groups 
with a distinctive interest and sphere of action at the 
expense of groups that are held together by a conscious- 
ness of kind? Will not that antipathy inspired by 
unlikeness of color, speech, religion, nationality, or civil- 
ization, be more and more condemned as a “ prejudice” 
that one is to “rise above,” whereas conflict of interest 
will continue to be regarded as necessarily divisive? 

So much for the optimists, the thinkers who are so 
impressed with the knitting together of men by their 
contacts and interactions that for them the problem of 
socialization is solved. In their eyes, union is easy, order 
natural, tranquillity spontaneous, and the struggle for 
existence a conflict with nature, and not with our fellow- 
men. But some there are who do not share this view. 
Is, then, the primitive struggle so easily put aside, the 
give-and-take spirit proper to social life so easily come by ? 
Fellowship craving may draw together ten or a hundred ; 
but does if unite ten thousand or ten million? Love may 
create households and coteries and churches; but is it 
the architect of towns, cities, and states? “Pleasure in 
companionship,” “ pleasure in co-operation,” are luxuries ; 
and, if men have formed groups under the stress of con- 
flict, it is likely that fear, hunger, or greed rather than 
sociability have brought them to it. 

The stern necessity of winning or defending a food share 
or a feeding ground hurry men into association ere they 
are ripe for it. Not the attraction of like for like, but war 
or the dread of war has instigated that unceasing agglom- 
eration of communities revealed in history. Groups arise 
too soon, form before the natural socializing forces have 
done their work. Central organs appear while yet the 
premature society, owing to social unfitness of its mem- 
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bers, is torn by violence. Will not these organs seek to 
check this waste and cure these ills by setting up arti- 
ficial processes of socialization, to eke out the tardy work 
of natural socialization? Ina word, must not social con- 
trol be counted a factor, if not in instituting, at least in 
improving, society? How otherwise account for massive 
institutions, like police, church, school? Wherefore laws, 
courts, hangmen? Why the yoke of codes, the burden of 
ceremonial, the shackles of creed, the gyves of common 
opinion, the moral corsets laced upon our minds by the 
schoolmaster? Is social order a matter of silken cords 
and rose-water, or is it a matter of “iron and blood” ? 

These consideratious raise up opponents of the opti- 
mistic school in the very heyday of its success. Men of 
juristic training like Von Ihering and Pot and Vaccaro 
show that the mutual adaptation of men has been difficult, 
and dwell upon the worth of law, custom, religion, and the 
moral code in creating harmony and order. But even 
they overlook many of the means and devices of social 
control. Preoccupied with institutions, they overlook those 
conventions, which float freely in the social mind without 
visible source or seat. The study of these shows that to 
collective suggestions, personal ideals, authorized illusions, 
and social valuations is due no little of that harmony 
which has been credited to the “dialectic of personal 
growth,” the “consciousness of kind,” or the “ solidarity 
of interests.” 





II. 
THE GROUP-TO-GROUP STRUGGLE WITHIN SocrEety.* 


Society is a theatre of struggle between classes, corpora- 
tions, and parties for the advancement of their respective 
interests. 

The old ontological concept of society — that it is a real 
integral being — closed our eyes to the series of minor 
* See appended bibliography, No. II. 
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groups that lie between the individual, and the whole 
competing with it for hisallegiance. The organic concept 
likewise misled us by focussing attention on the func- 
tional groups. In a living body the organs by means of 
their functions minister to the welfare of the whole, and 
there is no sign of any contention of part with part. If 
the organs and members are unequally nourished, it is 
because the nervous system, the unquestioned master 
of the rest of the body, apportions the blood on the com 
munistic principle, —“ To each according to his needs.” 

Now, if society is a being of this kind, we must suppose 
that the operative groups accept submissively the nutritive 
elements that come to them under the established system, 
and that the regulating apparatus — the political bodies, 
for example — acts with sole reference to the welfare of 
the entire society. The capture of this apparatus by a 
scheming class, in order to promote its own interests at the 
expense of the rest, would be a derangement, a dementia 
as of a person obsessed by an idée fixe. 

But why, after all, should we view our facts through 
this golden haze of beneficent adaptation? Why assume 
that in society all struggle will take the form of man-to- 
man competition? Will not those of kindred interests 
find one another out, band together, and organize them- 
selves the more effectively to assert their claims as against 
similar organized bands supporting rival claims? Indeed, 
is not groupwise conflict inevitable the moment society 
differentiates into categories of men with distinctive and 
incompatible interests? The organicists linger over the 
functional groups or “organs,” composed of persons who 
co-ordinate their efforts in some producing, distributing, or 
regulating activity. Of this sort is a factory staff, a clear- 
ing-house, a police force, an administrative department. 
But there are at least three other kinds of groups in 
society. 

1. Local or regional groups, termed by some “com- 
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pound societies,” or “segments,” and composed of neigh- 
bors exposed to the same physical environment and united 
by certain special interests. In barbarian society these 
are the chief struggle units; but in modern society they are 
fast losing their special interests, and consequently their 
identity. 

2. Fraternal groups, characterized by special cohesion, 
seeing that the sympathy and pleasurable companionship 
of their members with one another is greater than with 
outsiders. Those of the same group associate freely and 
have a more or less vivid consciousness of kind; but be- 
tween members of different groups there is relative indif- 
ference, sometimes even suspicion and dislike. These 
groups are based on resemblance partly cultural — similar- 
ity in opinions, ideals, and tastes — and partly economic,— 
similarity in pecuniary condition and mode of life. A\l- 
though these groups do not clash, they are relatively non- 
fraternizing, and mark sometimes a real “solution of 
continuity ” in the social substance. 

8. Struggle groups. These arise from the rallying of 
persons about a common interest, in order to support it and 
advance it even at the expense of other interests. The 
incorporating of an interest in this way compels others to 
do likewise, and so intensifies the struggle between them. 
The rise of such groupings sharpens oppositions of which 
people were only vaguely conscious, and builds up minor 
solidarities at the cost of the general solidarity. Any 
great national society, however seamless it may appear at 
a distance, will be found at close hand to be a patchwork,— 
a web in which various patterns have been broidered. It 
is the theatre not only of man-to-man competition, but also 
of a constant though ordered struggle between guilds, cor- 
porations, sects, and classes that impair the general com- 
posure just in proportion as they perfect their own co- 
hesion. 

Professor Durkheim, after exploring the foundations of 
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law and morals, concludes that the early solidarity, based 
on the likeness of all the members of the community, af- 
forded no such support to morality as does the present 
solidarity, based on division of labor. The bond knit by 
the dependence of part on part is closerand stronger. To 
promote social unity, therefore, we have only to keep on 
in this path. Let us extend and perfect incorporation 
on the basis of function. Let each profession and interest 
become a collegium with an internal order of its own, yet 
operating smoothly within the larger corporation we call 
society. 

This proposal to deepen the convolutions in the social 
substance will enchant the organicists with their robust 
faith in the division of labor. Is it not likely, however, 
that the functional group, if encouraged, will develop the 
teeth and claws of the struggle group? Did the formation 
of a general managers’ association and an American rail- 
way union prove a pledge of peace? Tarde is right in 
insisting that it is not what men have apart, but what they 
have in common that unites them, Trade and professional 
groups, codes, and journals would split up society, were it 
not for the tide of common ideas and sentiments that rises 
even faster than do these partitions, 

Probably the hierarchy of struggle groups — from those 
asserting the interest of a neighborhood or a logging gang 
to those that stand for a great region or a world-wide class 
— would never have been so ignored by theorists, had it 
not been for the national society. During the era of ex- 
aggerated nationalism, this stood so huge, so sharply de- 
fined by language, so centralized by administration, so 
knit together by its special sentiment, patriotism, that so- 
ciologists, overawed, exclaimed, “ Behold Society!” 

War is waged between states, and war had so solidified 
the war-waging corporation that it appeared to overrule 
and hush the antagonisms in the interior of the political 
society. The organ asserting the national interest by vio- 
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lence utterly overshadowed the narrower struggle groups, 
asserting minor interests by legal means. But“ the canker 
of a long peace,” with the fading of national antipathies, 
the mellowing of patriotism, and the liberalizing of the 
state in its train, breaks the political spell, and brings to 
light at last the unsuspected natural organization of men 
for success in the struggle for existence. 

It is significant that Italian sociologists, living among a 
people that has never been cast all of a piece in the iron 
mould of warfare, have scouted the organic theory of society. 
In the eastern part of Europe, moreover, where the fusion 
of shattered nationalities in the crucible of new empires 
is still far from complete, the intellectual and political con- 
test for mastery is far more striking than in the better- 
welded societies of the west. Where equality before the 
law is not conceded to all, where feudal society has not 
yet been dissolved by industrialism, and where govern- 
ment is the instrument of a class rather than the organ of 
the general will, the infra-social struggle is too naked 
and obtrusive to be hidden by a decent drapery of words. 

Naturally, it has not been the hand of a Spencer ora 
Tarde that has lifted the lid off the seething caldron. To 
Italians like Loria and Vaccaro, to the German Ratzen- 
hofer, to the Austrian Pole Gumplowicz, and to the Rus- 
sian Novicow belongs the credit of first setting forth the 
forms, phases, and laws of the struggles that persist in the 
interior of societies. 

In France, England, and the United States, on the other 
hand, the social harmony is so considerable that the 
Klassenkampf theses of Gumplowicz or Loria strike us 
as exaggerated. Weare far from ready to confess that the 
“social organism ” is a myth, and that “society ” is a mélée 
of interest groups, with the state as keeper of the lists. We 
love to think that with few exceptions each is concerned 
only for the public weal, and that the whole people thrills 
with the same wrath, pride, pity, or passion for justice. 
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Professor Giddings, who in his first volume seemed some- 
what taken with the ideas of Novicow, has in his last book 
all but ignored conflict, and agrees with Spencer and Tarde 
that society constantly approaches a harmony of senti- 
ments and desires. 

According to Gumplowicz, the Nestor of the Darwinian 
sociologists, the chief factors that make struggle groups 
are propinquity, habitual association, blood kinship, rank, 
possessions, occupation, and such moral facts as language, 
religion, science, and art. The cohesive strength of a 
combination depends on the number of group-making 
factors that knit together its members. The smaller 
group has the more ties; and hence the group that em- 
braces the rich and influential, since it makes up in co- 
hesion, organization, and brains what it lacks in numbers, 
has the most power under normal conditions. But in 
times of revolution numerical strength counts; and the 
masses that ordinarily lack organization, because of their 
bulk and their engrossing tasks, may become formidable. 

Each group faces other groups on behalf of its own 
interests solely, and knows no standard of conduct but 
success. The aim of the struggle is to establish appro- 
priate institutions for safeguarding or increasing the power 
or means of the group. The clergy want immunity from 
secular supervision, manufacturers want a protective tariff, 
bankers free issuance of notes, slaveholders a guarantee 
of their property wherever their flag flies, capitalists the 
right to import cheap labor, laborers the right to boycott. 

Each group has its favorite weapons of combat. The 
priests may refuse to perform religious rites, laborers 
strike, employers shut down, bankers precipitate a panic, 
the noble or rich withhold social recognition. Each group, 
too, has its own organs for conducting the struggle. The 
priests have their hierarchies and synods, the business 
men their chambers of commerce, the laborers their walk- 
ing delegates, the farmers their granges; while the rich 
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have polite society. The ruling class has in addition the 
machinery of government. The state fixes legal norms 
for the relations of classes, and so a contest rages for the 
possession of this valuable organization. The successive 
coming to consciousness of lower and wider layers of the 
people results in a series of struggles for emancipation, 
and in the sharing of political power among several classes. 
But in the mean time an unsocial compound has taken the 
place of society, and the age of despotic force recurs. 

Loria carries the theory of class selfishness so far as 
virtually to resolve the evolution of a society into a series 
of parallel class evolutions. He sees no institutions con- 
serving the collective welfare, but only institutions that 
reflect the egoism of groups. Religion, ethics, law, poli- 
tics, and finance express alike the interest of the dominant 
class, and change as it changes. The supernatural morality 
of savages is devised to keep the women in subjection to 
the men. Christianity won the powerful because its 
promise of heaven disposed the poor to resignation. Even 
public opinion is no moral reflex, but the exponent of 
selfish property owners. 

The state is an arena of incessant combat. Rent re- 
ceivers form one class, owners of productive capital 
another, those interested in banking or loan capital a 
third class. The unproductive laborers maintained out of 
these incomes — clerics, officials, soldiers, journalists, pro- 
fessional men — constitute a fourth class. As for the pro- 
ductive laborers, they do not count at all. Political 
changes are due to economic conditions which disturb the 
balance of power among these four classes or alter their 
grouping. Political parties represent such groupings; for 
banking capital is apt to become the ally of rent, while 
the unproductive laborers usually befriend capital. 

Convinced that property underlies politics, Loria vent- 
ures to neglect men entirely, since they but reflect their 
pecuniary interests. So he omits party names, and puts 
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forward income as the active agent in politics. We read 
of profits “triumphing,” rent “meeting its Waterloo,” 
land “ uniting itself” to banking capital, small holdings 
“engaging in a fierce struggle” with great estates. In 
the medieval quarrel between Church and State he sees 
only a struggle between ecclesiastical and secular prop- 
erty. 

Surely, this simplicism masks the real complexity of 
social phenomena! Loria, indeed, throws light on law, 
politics, and finance, but he fails lamentably in interpret- 
ing religious and ethical systems; for unquestionably 
these are, to a great extent, of folk or universal origin, 
and by no means mere class products, 

Taking for his theme conflict, whether between societies 
or within society, Novicow has worked out a scheme repre- 
senting all its gradations and attenuations, from the wars 
of cannibals to the debates of scientists. The struggle for 
existence he declares to be universal; but in it he detects 
an ameliorative principle, whereby the stronger finds it 
his interest to abandon brutal oppression. Hence mas- 
sacre tends to pass over into robbery, robbery into ex- 
ploitation, exploitation into monopoly, monopoly into 
privilege, privilege into competition, competition into 
discussion. Though groups are animated by self-interest, 
the stronger will find it more to their advantage to enslave 
the weaker than to eat them, to trade with them than to 
enslave them, to assimilate them than to oppress them, 
and to assimilate them by mild methods than by coercive 
measures. With this amelioration, pity or philanthropy 
or religion has had absolutely nothing to do. It is all 
credited to the enlightenment of the stronger. 

Vaccaro, in a work less vivacious but more scientific 
than Novicow’s, undertakes to explain the dying away of 
conflict,— the “adaptation” that comes to pass between 
societies and within societies. While his survey of ex- 
ternal struggle and of the causes that attenuate it con- 
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stitutes an admirable réswmé of the evolution of war, 
Vaccaro puts his best effort upon the phases, limits, and 
means of ameliorating the interior struggle. 

Unlike Gumplowicz who insists that the state originates 
only with the superposition of tribes by conquest, Vaccaro 
finds that even in a simple militant society a coercive 
organization springs up about the war chief. He grants, 
of course, that the composite society where the undisguised 
parasitic relation prevails between peoples is the scene of 
the most momentous deadlock of interests. Even here, 
however, there comes in time a “let up” on the part of 
the conquerors, because in this way they economize 
coercion and supervision and profit more than by a policy 
of.violence. Hope being a greater stimulus than fear, 
the masters find it to their advantage to concede the 
exploited a measure of security andfreedom. The struggle 
among the conquerors themselves results usually in the 
successive domination of the warrior, priestly, aristocratic, 
and popular classes; and, as this implies the exercise of 
power by larger numbers and more heterogeneous elements, 
there ensues a gradual conciliation of interests and mitiga- 
tion of the societary struggle. 

For the progress of infra-social adaptation there are 
several causes. Warfare leads to the survival of the best- 
knit societies. As food outruns population, the “ interests” 
for which classes contend cease to be matters of life or 
death. A body of belief is formed, which, transmitted as 
custom, morality, and law, hastens the mutual adaptation 
of men. Selection weeds out the unsocial and favors the 
survival of the friendly. Thus the adaptive process 
marches irresistibly on; and, however harsh the régime es- 
tablished by the sword, power comes in time to be shared, 
legal rights are generalized, the state ceases to be the tool 
of parasites, and inter-class exploitation becomes mild and 
inobvious. Time, that leveller that tumbles the earth- 
work into the trench and fills the moat with the ruins of 
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the castle wall, wears down the sharp oppugnances of 
races, and turns the cliffs and chasms of the conquest 
régime into the gentle declivities of the competitive 
society. 

Ratzenhofer.takes not the “social aggregate,” but the 
“social formation,” as his point of departure. The national 
group we are apt to call “society” is simply one of the 
wider unions in the ascending series of forms. As some 
of the firmest, most highly individualized social formations 
are non-territorial,— 7z.e., have horizontal rather than verti- 
cal boundaries,— it is idle to identify “society” with any 
local or regional group. The state, indeed, has a defined 
area; but the state is not the bottom fact of social science. 
For the sociologist the primary element is a definite cluster 
of persons conscious of a joint interest and facing other 
groups as a unit. 

Between such a group and an organism there is a real 
analogy. Like a living body, it has the power of self- 
movement, its course being determined by the unifying 
interests of the members and by their ideas and feelings 
respecting the forces in their environment. It grows 
throngh the attraction of new members up to the limit 
that defines its natural sphere of usefulness. Further 
growth resembles fatty degeneration, and is hurtful; for the 
adhesion of persons less and less sympathetic with the 
original spirit of the group brings dissension. The group 
then throws off receding groups, the offspring varying 
more or less from the parent. If the parent group is 
unable to recover its original ideal, it disintegrates, and 
its members enter other combinations. 

The struggle group also resembles a person in that it 
elaborates a group-will, which differs from and reacts upon 
the individual will of its members, This will is the 
resultant of the wishes of its members, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the impulses given by rival or domi- 
nant groups in its environment. If, in striking the bal- 
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ance, the leaders give too much weight to the crude 
demands of adherents, the group projects shatter on the 
opposition they arouse. If too little weight is given, the 
adherents become lukewarm and fall away. The group- 
will dominates most when founded on common interests, 
so that each may hope for something for himself from 
every victory of his group. Nevertheless, group success 
requires the renouncing of some private aims, and hence 
implies limitation upon the individual will. 

Struggle groups vary in degree of individualization. 
If the animating purposes and guiding ideas of such a 
group are vague, it will show no definite boundary and 
strongly marked character. It will readily split up or 
unite with other groups. But, the more distinct its aim 
from rival aims in its environment, the more it will feel 
itself apart in origin and destiny. If evoked by an im- 
perious need, it will exact the undivided allegiance of its 
members, and it will be loath to admit persons that are not 
wholly devoted to its aims. 

Every group tends to form an authority constituted by 
a few, to which the rest are subject. When this is ex- 
aggerated, when the group individualizes too much, be- 
coming, as it were, too absolute an ego, there comes from 
without a socializing impulse, a waft of freedom, which 
relaxes outgrown authority. In the history of every 
group there is alternation of hardening and loosening, of 
compulsion and emancipation. 

The social process is, in fact, double. The energy of 
opposition a group encounters gives it consistency and 
unity, accentuates its specific and distinctive character. 
On the other hand, multiplying points of agreement 
between its members and outsiders tone down the pe- 
culiarities of the group, weaken its organization, level 
the barriers it has raised against rivals. Thus individual- 
ization and socialization work incessantly in a people. 
Whoever seeks refuge from the inclement struggle for 
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existence betakes himself to the shelter of his group. 
Whoever is galled by the yoke of his group seeks support 
elsewhere. 

There is no question that the recognition of the infra- 
social struggle is bound to leave a deep impress on 
sociology. Though psychologists scout the old doctrine 
that society is a balance of personal egoisms, we are not 
thereby debarred from regarding it as a balance of class 
egoisms, seeing that groups are demonstrably more self- 
centred than the persons composing them.* Neverthe- 
less, the new doctrine needs to be shorn of certain East- 
European exaggerations, and co-ordinated with established 
sociological principles. 

The notion that associations founded on interest are 
absolute units, and know no limits to their selfish aggres- 
sions, contradicts the law that sympathy is strong in pro- 
portion to the degree of resemblance recognized, The Free- 
mason or the friar, the capitalist or the union laborer, 
keeps a bit of his personality, even if he has cast in his 
lot with an aggressive association. When the demands 
of his group reach a certain pitch of exorbitance, he re- 
members he is, after all,a man anda citizen. Thus group- 
to-group struggle is moderated by the consciousness of a 
common nationality and culture. A perfect group unity 
can arise only from an absolute enmity, and this will be 
found only between distinct races, In the United States 
all the worst lawless societies — Molly Maguires, Mafia, 
Ku-klux Klan, Clan-na-gael — have had their riots in the 
opposition of races rather than the clash of interests. 

The idea that every struggle group exerts always its ut- 
most power, and goes the full length of its tether, is at 
variance with the principle that the will to resist is greater 
than the will to aggress.t| Our American experience shows 
that those classes engaged in industrial pursuits — farmers, 
miners, artisans —are more ready in defence than in ag- 


* See the author’s Social Control, pp. 71-76. t Ibid., p. 38. 
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gression: whereas those engaged in pecuniary employ- 
ments— merchants, manufacturers, bankers, railroad men 
—are nearly as vigorous in aggression as in defence. In 
the progress of a victorious group composed of industrials 
there is a point at which the feeling spreads that further 
advantages at the expense of other classes would be “ un- 
fair,” and beyond this point the vigor and unity of action 
decline. Because of these “dead points” in the will to 
self-aggrandizement, it is possible to set up a political sys- 
tem in which the tension and struggle of classes is happily 
. brought to a minimum. 

Again, it is indubitable that the individuality of a 
struggle group varies inversely with the individuality of 
the containing society ; and this in its turn varies directly 
with the amount of opposition the society has to encounter. 
For it is a universal law that the bonds of any group, be it 
great or small, tighten with danger and relax with security. 
Just as the ego attains self-consciousness — so we are told 
—through the non-ego, a nation “finds” herself through 
her awareness of other nations. “Iron sharpeneth iron,” 
and the clash with oppressors or foes hardens a folk and 
hushes the strife of factions. No nation, for example, has 
been so conscious of other nations as rivals or critics as 
modern Japan; and no people has shown a fainter sense of 
divisive interests than the Japanese. Complacent, self- 
centred China, on the other hand, cankered by clan and 
class selfishness, needs, it is said, but a vivid sense of other 
nations to fight or emulate, to close up her ranks and de- 
velop a patriotic spirit. A people engrossed in private 
aims tends invariably to fall into struggle groups; yet, if 
a national aim presents itself,— say a defensive war,— the 
socializing process is set up and the rifts close. 

Finally, the cohesion of groups and their ability to face 
and fight one another as units implies a reluctance of their 
members to compete among themselves. But this reluc- 
tance, while partly due to consciousness of kind, is certainly 
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due in part to the difficulty of one’s getting on by indi- 
vidual efforts. In a thoroughly competitive society that 
knows no legal or social barriers to the ascensional 
energy of the individual, class groups are apt to be loose 
in texture and vague of outline. With competition free 
and fair, the more vigorous prefer to struggle and triumph 
as individuals rather than as myrmidons. Since they in- 
fect the rest with this tonic spirit of self-reliance, the law 
holds, the more universal the man-to-man struggle, the less 
pronounced is the group-to-group struggle. 

Besides these four limiting principles, there are several 
circumstances that affect the degree of intestinal strife in 
a society undergoing economic differentiation. The alien- 
ation of classes is limited by systems of regulative ideas of 
a universal character,— a common religion, moral ideal, or 
political faith,— developed before the rise of classes. Per- 
fect freedom to agitate and discuss often makes it possible 
to reach, even on a matter affecting interests,a truly 
public opinion, overruling and superseding the jarring 
opinions prompted by class bias, Again, when a society is 
at once competitive and dynamic, so that individuals con- 
stantly mount to a higher or sink to a lower plane, a sense 
of class interest is slow to form. So far as the personnel 
of the social strata is fluid and changing, their conflicts of 
interest are not aggravated by the inbred antipathies that 
spring up between hereditary classes. Free education, 
too, since it facilitates the upward movement of brains, 
hinders the crystallization of class feeling. 

Then the pulse of national life responds to the ebb and 
flow of prosperity. Sectional or class antagonisms evoked 
by special stress die away with the conditions that gave 
them birth. In hard times suffering classes, becoming 
irritable, spit and claw at one another; but in good times 
they lap contentedly at the same saucer of milk. The 
free expansion of national energies makes for social peace, 
while a pent-up people tends to split up into jarring groups. 
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The two-party system presupposes a low intensity of class 
opposition, and it seems to prevail only among peoples that 
enjoy wide outlets for their energies. 

On the whole, however, it is the popularizing of gov- 
ernment that has done most to quiet the infra-social 
struggle. Almost everywhere the state began, not as 
organ of society, but as engine of an exploiting class. If 
through most of the Occident it no longer bears this grim 
look, it is because class after class has come to conscious- 
ness, and fought its way to participation. As each lower 
and wider layer of the people learns to cohere effectively 
about its vital interests, the state becomes more socialized, 
—a compromise between classes, perhaps, but no longer 
the monopoly of one class. Slipping from the grasp of the 
few into the hands of the many, government becomes im- 
partial and tolerant, the warfare of interests becomes in 
consequence less virulent, and the struggle groups cease 
to be close of grain and firm of outline. 

But it would be rash to conclude that the societary 
struggle is presently to die out. In an advanced economy 
divisive interests will continue to marshal men into 
different camps. Under the popular state the embattled 
groups, conscious of a fair field, may renounce envenomed 
weapons and foul play, the collision may leave behind it 
no inveterate hatreds; but men will not cease to struggle 
groupwise until they cease to have closer relations or 
greater community of interests with some of their fellow- 


citizens than with all. 
EDWARD A. Ross. 
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THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL COMMIS- 
SION; METHODS OF GOVERNMENT 
INVESTIGATION.* 


Economic investigation by special government com- 
missions in England and the United States seldom result 
directly and immediately in important legislation. The 
problem which such a commission usually attacks is a 
broad one, which no one really expects to solve in any 
general way; not, as often happens in Continental coun- 
tries, a specific one for whose solution more or less definite 
schemes have already been proposed. The cause of such 
an inquiry as that of the British Royal Commission on 
Labor or of the Industrial Commission is perhaps vague 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions. The people want 
to find out “ where they are at”: or the government or a 
political party tries to show that it is “doing something 
about it,” possibly with the desire to avoid committing 
itself too definitely. Pending the investigation it may 
readily happen that the people become more accustomed 
to the conditions which give rise to it, and perhaps rightly 
decide that the attempt to enact innovating legislation will 
result in worse ills. The report of the inquiry itself is 
likely to confirm them in this conclusion. Its chief value 
in that case lies in its mirroring of existing conditions 
and in furnishing facts as a basis for minor enactments 
from time to time in the future. It may readily happen, 
however, that ultimately, through the slow influence of 
such a report on public opinion, important reforms will 
be brought about. 

The rise of the trusts was probably the chief ground 
which led to the establishment of the Industrial Commis- 


* The author was successively editor and secretary to the Commission from 
October, 1899, until its dissolution. 
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sion by act of Congress of 1898. Problems of labor had 
also been conspicuous during the years immediately pre- 
ceding. But, in order that every class of the discontented 
might feel that their case was receiving due consideration, 
the Commission -was empowered “ to investigate questions 
relating to immigration, to labor, to agriculture, to manu- 
facturing, and to business,”— in fact, practically the entire 
field of industry. The wide and indefinite scope of the 
inquiry was undoubtedly a great hindrance to its thor- 
oughness in any field. At the same time the Commission 
restrained the desires of various individual members to 
extend its investigations even more widely than was actu- 
ally done, and it will be found that it covered some sub- 
jects with very considerable thoroughness, 

The Industrial Commission consisted of five members of 
the House of Representatives and five of the Senate, 
selected by the heads of those bodies respectively, and of 
nine persons appointed by the President. Only the latter 
were salaried. Naturally, the members of Congress, with 
their many other duties, were able to take little part in the 
investigations proper and comparatively little in deliberat- 
ing on conclusions. Several of them, who apparently felt 
only very slight interest in the work, practically never at- 
tended at all: others, though deeply interested, could attend 
but rarely. The original bill for creating the Industrial 
Commission, as drawn by Hon. T. W. Phillips, later its vice- 
chairman, did not provide for Congressional members ; but 
doubtless because of a certain jealousy on the part of Con- 
gress, or fear lest it might seem to be divesting itself of 
its prerogatives, the measure was amended by the Senate. 
The presidential members of the Commission sat from ten 
to twenty-five days each month, except during summer ; 
but several of them, having important business interests, 
were necessarily quite irregular in attendance, especially 
when oral testimony was being taken. 

The main body was divided into sub-commissions on 
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Agriculture, Mining, Manufactures and General Business, 
and Transportation. Investigation of labor problems 
fell chiefly to the sub-commissions on Mining and Manu- 
factures, while the trust problem was reserved to the 
entire Commission. It was the duty of these sub-commis- 
sions to plan the general lines of investigation, to select 
witnesses, and to make preliminary suggestions as to 
conclusions. They did not act to any great extent inde- 
pendently, nor did they ordinarily sit separately in taking 
testimony. This latter function might well in large meas- 
ure have been left to the sub-commissions, especially if the 
number of really active members had been slightly greater. 
This was the practice of the British Labor Commission. 
Often, moreover, the Commission as a whole spent much 
time on other matters that might with entire safety have 
been left to the smaller bodies. Nevertheless, the sub- 
commissions served a very useful purpose, as experience 
showed. 

Following the lead of Congressional committees, the 
Industrial Commission started out with the almost ex- 
clusive employment of the method of oral testimony. 
Only considerably later did it enter at all extensively 
upon the policy, early advocated by a few of the mem- 
bers, of making use of existing sources of information 
and of direct field investigations. Almost to the end 
the taking of testimony continued to occupy most of 
the time of the commissioners; and such testimony, 
with reviews and digests of it, takes up fully four-fifths 
of the space in its reports. But, during the last two 
years of the Commission’s term, experts were increas- 
ingly employed to make investigations on particular 
topics, as well as, in some instances, to aid in selecting 
and questioning witnesses. Indeed, the Commission is 
unique, so far as our own country is concerned, in the 
extent to which it called in the assistance of university 
men and trained investigators.* 

* See on this point note in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XVI. p. 121. 
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The results of this expert work have been notable. 
Various governmental departments, State and national 
are constantly pouring forth statistical and descriptive, 
information as to industrial matters. In many cases 
these masses of material are not adequately summarized. 
Still more seldom are they properly interpreted. But, 
even were this done in the original sources, the number 
of documents is so great that there is much need of 
bringing together from time to time the results secured by 
different authorities. By compiling, analyzing, and inter- 
preting such material for the benefit of the members of 
the Industrial Commission and of the public, the expert 
agents were able to render most useful service. Similarly, 
much information from unofficial but authoritative sources 
was made available. Some of the specialists, moreover, 
made original investigations, under the direction of the 
Commission, by means of printed schedules and of per- 
sonal interviews,— methods which may, if properly em- 
ployed, secure a much wider basis of data than can be 
obtained by oral testimony before a body of men. 

Investigation through oral testimony of witnesses, how- 
ever, while it is beset with many difficulties, often yields 
results not obtainable in any other manner. The experi- 
ence of the Industrial Commission is interesting on this 
point. It is difficult for such a body to secure proper 
witnesses. Much knowledge of men and of conditions 
is required to ascertain what persons are best fitted to 
testify on a given subject. Some of those requested 
to appear are very loath to dc so from pressure of other 
business or from unwillingness to make disclosures. 
Much diplomacy may be necessary in securing their 
attendance; and even this is often unsuccessful, as the 
Industrial Commission found in several important in- 
stances. The Industrial Commission was given by 
law “the authority to send for persons and papers, and 
to administer oaths and affirmations.” This could be 
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interpreted as implying compulsory power of subpcenaing 
witnesses; but, as neither penalty nor procedure was 
specifically provided, the Commission did not care to 
test the matter formally. To be sure, actual resort 
to coercion would cause so much ill-feeling on the 
part of the witnesses concerned, and of other possible 
witnesses, that it would usually be unwise. But a defi- 
nite compulsory power in the act could in some cases 
have been used advantageously as a “moral influence.” 
On the other hand, it is difficult for a body like the 
Industrial Commission to shut out persons whose evi- 
dence is valueless,— those who enjoy a junket at govern- 
ment expense or who have some pet personal or local 
grievance of no general significance. 

When a witness is once brought before the inquisitors, 
the difficulty is only begun. Proper questioning is a fine 
art. Most satisfactory usually are the witnesses who are 
themselves economists or investigators, who know what 
they ought to say and are glad to say it. The questions 
and criticisms of a group of men in such a case often 
serve admirably to bring out points more clearly than the 
witness would do, even in a carefully written paper. 
But with a witness who has something to conceal, who 
does not know what is wanted of him, or who is unskilled 
in expressing himself, the path of the questioner is devious 
and thorny. A high degree of expert knowledge regard- 
ing the matters on which the witness is expected to 
testify becomes essential. The questioner must know 
precisely what he wants to draw out. He must follow 
the witness closely, press him at every turn, seeking 
further explanation of every doubtful point, criticising 
and investigating every erroneous or contradictory state- 
ment or argument. Yet, so far as possible, the resent- 
ment of the witness must not be aroused; for that is the 
surest way to close his mouth. 

Unfortunately, too often the members of the Industrial 
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Commission showed themselves lacking in the degree of 
skill needed. A common mistake of the questioner was 
to assume that the people knew what he personally hap- 
pened to know; another, to feign a familiarity with the 
subject that he did not actually possess. Many a witness, 
—a great labor leader, for example,— who would will- 
ingly have given a mass of valuable information if skil- 
fully questioned, was allowed to deal merely in ill- 
expressed generalities or in insignificant details. Too 
often doubtful statements and opinions were permitted 
to go unchallenged, or questions which the witnesses 
should have been compelled to answer fully and accurately 
were omitted or evasively answered. In many cases, 
confusion resulted from the interruption of one line of 
questioning by another,—an almost inevitable result of 
the number of interrogators. 

On the other hand, oral testimony has many advantages, 
and the Industrial Commission probably compares most 
favorably with other similar bodies in its success with this 
method. Its reports on trusts and transportation, for 
example, are storehouses of valuable facts and opinions, 
presented, in many instances, by men of great prominence 
and familiarity with practical affairs. A dignified govern- 
ment body, sitting formally, can secure evidence from 
many men who do not ordinarily put their knowledge and 
their views before the public, and who would give little 
heed to a single interviewer, even though representing 
the government. Such men can often throw a flood of 
light on points that can be but little understood by sur- 
face investigation. They can present facts and arguments 
which throw new light on the questions at issue. Even a 
witness who is unwilling to testify, or who aims to mislead, 
may be forced by searching interrogation to make many 
important admissions. Few witnesses before such a body 
as the Industrial Commission will decline absolutely to 
answer a direct question, since to do so is likely to be in- 
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terpreted in the most unfavorable light ; and comparatively 
few will make positively false statements. Thus the repre- 
sentatives of the trusts who appeared before the Commis- 
sion not merely presented their side of the case,—a side 
which had often been misunderstood,— but in many in- 
stances their evidence showed more clearly than that of 
outsiders the existence of abuses. The testimony of 
Messrs. Havemeyer, Moore, and Duke, are cases in point. 

It is a great advantage to have the questioning of wit- 
nesses conducted by a body of several members. Their 
number lends dignity, and leads the witness to answer 
more fully and carefully. Each member, moreover, differ- 
ing from the others in motive, point of view, and methods 
of thought, may contribute by his questions to draw out 
some facts or opinions that will be useful. The best 
results were obtained by the Industrial Commission, how- 
ever, when the questioning was chiefly in the hands of 
one skilled person, either some commissioner specially 
familiar with the subject, or, as with many witnesses on 
trusts and on transportation, one of the expert agents, 
while the other commissioners supplemented the inter- 
rogatories here and there merely. The practice of certain 
investigating bodies in employing a lawyer to aid in 
questioning witnesses was not followed by the Industrial 
Commission, perhaps wisely in view of the nature of the 
subject. But the presence of one or more acute lawyers 
among the members of the board itself would have 
strengthened it greatly in taking testimony, as well as in 
other regards. 

Thorough summaries and indexes seem so obviously 
requisite to the usefulness of a huge mass of material that 
it is only because in past publications of Congressional 
commissions and committees these conveniences have 
been almost wholly lacking that their presence in the 
reports of the Industrial Commission deserves mention. 
The Commission was generous in employing trained 
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economists and indexers for this work, and whatever there 
is of value in the reports has been made reasonably 
accessible. Each volume of testimony has a full digest, 
from one-fourth to one-sixth the length of the original 
evidence. This aims to present concisely, under logically 
arranged topics, all the important facts and opinions 
brought forward by the respective witnesses individually. 
A much shorter review of evidence gives, practically with- 
out subjective criticism, the main results of the testimony, 
grouping together those who present similar facts and 
views, but bringing out clearly the fundamental points of 
difference. The reviews and digests both refer to the 
pages of the testimony. A somewhat elaborate index of 
the full evidence and another of the review and digest 
are printed in each volume ; while in the final report is a 
general index covering all the reviews and digests, as well 
as all special reports and investigations. 

Only two among the first eighteen volumes of the Com- 
mission’s reports contain conclusions and recommenda- 
tions by the Commission itself, these being mainly re- 
served for the Final Report. The wide-spread interest in 
the trust question led the Commission in March, 1900, to 
present a brief preliminary report of recommendations. 
This report was repeated, but with great additions, in the 
Final Volume. Theaction of the Commission was doubt- 
less a necessary concession to Congress and the people; 
but it would have been desirable to avoid such premature 
expression of conclusions, if possible. Early in 1900, 
moreover, a volume, prepared by Mr. F. J. Stimson, sum- 
marizing existing labor legislation in the United States, 
was published. This contained a brief report of the 
Commission itself, with recommendations based rather on 
a study of the laws in the more advanced states than on 
an investigation of conditions. So far as direct recom- 
mendations for legislation are concerned, the Final Report 
merely contents itself with quoting the language of the 
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earlier volume. While these recommendations are reason- 
ably satisfactory, it seems unfortunate that the extensive 
investigations of labor conditions at home, and of foreign 
legislation, made by the Commission during the latter 
half of its existence, should have contributed nothing to 
them. 

The Final Report is an extensive and elaborate docu- 
ment. The several broad divisions of the Commission’s 
inquiry are taken up separately. Under each division is 
presented a voluminous review of facts and opinions, fol- 
lowed by a very concise series of specific recommenda- 
tions. It is probable that these longer reviews will have 
ultimately more influence on legislation than the specific 
recommendations. Several of them are exceedingly val- 
uable. They are not merely critical summaries of the 
investigations in the previous volumes; but they bring in 
much new material from other sources, and they contain 
much discussion of principles and proposals. In fact, 
while they are denominated reviews, they really involve 
conclusions as to many important matters, either directly 
stated or easily deducible from the criticism of opposing 
arguments. 

The first drafts for these reviews in the Final Report 
were prepared, for the most part, by expert agents of the 
Commission who had been previously engaged in investi- 
gations along the respective lines.* This was a necessary 
and natural method, which adds to the credit of the com- 

*It may not be inappropriate here to mention the experts to whom these 
original drafts in the Final Report were primarily due. In several cases, 
however, there was a considerable degree of co-operation between different 
persons in the material on a single subject. The introductory chapter on the 
“* Progress of the Nation ’’was chiefly drafted by John R. Commons and Kate 
Holladay Claghorn ; the review on “‘ Agriculture,” by John Franklin Crowell ; 
**Mining,” by E. W. Parker and the secretary; ‘‘ Transportation,” by 
William Z. Ripley; ‘‘Manufactures, Trade, and Commerce,” by the secre- 
tary and Robert H. Thurston; “‘ Industrial Combinations,’’ by J. W. Jenks ; 
**Labor,” by John R. Commons, Charles E. Edgerton, and the secretary ; 
“Immigration,” by John R. Commons; ‘ Taxation,” by Max West; “ Irri- 
gation,” by Charles H. Litchman, a member of the Commission. 
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missioners who followed it, rather than detracting from 
it. It is, indeed, scarcely conceivable that such extensive 
reports should be drafted out of hand by a body of men, 
especially men who are not specialists and who cannot 
give all their time to the work. The commissioners 
spent three or four months, however, in going through 
these reviews in detail, and statements or arguments 
which did not commend themselves to the majority were 
modified, sometimes very radically. Unfortunately, some 
of the members of the Commission were not able to at- 
tend these discussions very regularly. The amount of 
time spent on some of the more controversial subjects, 
especially industrial combinations, necessarily shortened 
the deliberations on other topics. The result is that 
most of the reviews in the Final Report still represent 
mainly the work of the experts who first drafted them. 
Although a majority of the commissioners doubtless gave 
them a fair amount of thought before concurring, it is 
probably safe to say that several of the reviews are more 
“ progressive” in tone —if one may use a vague word — 
than any committee or commission of Congress would 
be likely, strictly on its own initiative, to make them. 
The review on Labor is a conspicuous illustration. It is 
partly for this reason that the letter of transmittal of the 
Final Report states that the signatures of the commis- 
sioners apply to the recommendations only, and that no 
particular member is necessarily committed to the state- 
ments or reasoning in the reviews. Had the field covered 
been less enormous, had there been more time saved from 
the taking of evidence for considering the Final Report, the 
reviews might in the revision have been made to embody 
still more essentially the conclusions of the commissioners 
themselves. 

As already stated, the recommendations proper are brief 
and bald, without argument or details. To its reecommen- 
dations on immigration and on convict labor the Commis- 
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sion appended, as somewhat tentative suggestions, fully 
drawn bills. It was probably wise, on the whole, in not 
yielding to the desire of two or three of the members that 
the same should be done regarding all subjects. There was 
no sufficient reason to expect that Congress or the State 
legislatures would take very immediate action on most of 
the proposals. Detailed bills would have become out 
of date in many features before serving as a basis for 
actual laws. Objection to minor matters in such bills 
might have hindered due consideration of the fundamen- 
tal proposals. Moreover, the committees of Congress 
usually prefer to draft their own bills; while as between 
the various States there are such differences of condi- 
tions, and such variations in the methods of phrasing and 
carrying out legislation that uniform bills would have 
been of less service. On the other hand, it seems that 
much might have been gained by presenting a moderate 
amount of argument in immediate conjunction with the 
recommendations, and still more by describing and dis- 
cussing with reasonable fulness the methods of applying 
practically the broad principles of legislation suggested. 
As it is, the reader must often search with considerable 
care in the long reviews to find the arguments in behalf 
of the proposals ; and his mind may be full of unanswered 
queries as to the actual application and working of the 
policies proposed. 

Hon. T. W. Phillips, the original framer of the bill 
creating the Industrial Commission, had in mind a body 
which should virtually draft for the convenience of Con- 
gress a complete industrial code,—a deliberative rather 
than an investigating commission. While this plan in its 
entirety would, perhaps, scarcely have been practicable, 
even with the most expert organization of the Commis- 
sion, it seems unfortunate that the Commission went so 
nearly to the opposite extreme, subordinating recommen- 
dation to inquiry. The recommendations proper, however, 
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being short, received very thorough consideration by the 
commissioners (except by some of the members of Con- 
gress); and their merits and defects are to be ascribed 
primarily to the Commission itself. The expert agents, of 
course, had no little influence in regard to some of them. 
It was they who usually prepared the first drafts. But 
the drafts followed the general views of the majority of 
the commissioners. They were, moreover, subjected to 
extensive modification at its hands. Many new proposals 
were inserted, and others omitted. 

One result of the method of procedure described is that 
the recommendations of the Industrial Commission are not 
always consistent with the immediately preceding reviews. 
The fact that different members, and usually more mem- 
bers, might be present at the time of discussing the recom- 
mendations than when the reviews were considered was 
a further occasion for discrepancy. In some cases, when 
a great change had been made in the recommendations 
proper, the commissioners did not take the pains or abso- 
lutely did not have the time, as the end of the term drew 
near, to make the earlier views conform. Thus a large 
part of the review on the subject of immigration is virtu- 
ally an argument in favor of the educational test, yet 
finally a majority of the commissioners decided not to 
recommend such a test. The recommendations on labor 
questions, which were prepared early in 1900 and repeated 
in the Final Report, naturally enough present some, though 
on the whole not very serious, inconsistencies with the re- 
view prepared late in 1901. 

The most conspicuous illustration of such discrepancy 
between review and recommendation is with regard to 
railway pooling. The discussion in the review, drafted by 
Professor W. Z. Ripley, had been considered with unusual 
thoroughness by the Commission in fairly well-attended 
sessions, but was finally left by them largely as submitted. 
It was a strong argument in behalf of permitting pools, 
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subject to the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to rates. A brief paragraph to the same 
effect was contained in the original draft of the recom- 
mendations, but during the discussion later it was bodily 
omitted without any modification of the argument in the 
review. It is curious to note, as indicating the rather 
slipshod methods of such bodies in their deliberations,— 
for similar occurrences are not uncommon among Congres- 
sional committees,— that several of the members of the 
Commission who were present when the recommendations 
on transportation were being discussed, declared, after the 
publication of the report, that they had not been aware of 
the omission of the paragraph, and that they still be- 
lieved a majority of the members favored pooling. 

It is natural enough, perhaps, that the recommendations 
of the Industrial Commission should not even be, in every 
instance, consistent with themselves. The conclusions of 
a body composed of many members, diverse in views and 
motives, must necessarily involve much of compromise. 
This at times appears in the presentation side by side of 
the positions of different individuals or groups which are 
irreconcilable at bottom, though perhaps not on the sur- 
face. Sometimes inconsistency arose, probably more from 
carelessness and failure to perceive it than from com- 
promise. The recommendations of the Commission on 
trusts present a casein point. The discussion of proposed 
legislation which directly precedes the recommendations 
really belongs with them, and is essential to understand 
them. It was worked over with the greatest thoroughness 
by the commissioners, This discussion shows clearly that 
existing anti-trust legislation has been ineffective, criticises 
it for not employing the remedy of publicity rather than 
attempting directly to destroy combinations, and admits 
the impracticability of satisfactory legislation by forty-five 
States and four Territories regarding matters which are 
almost always largely of interstate concern. The general 
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remedy on which most stress is laid is publicity ; yet side 
by side with this among the recommendations appears 
another, “that combinations and conspiracies, in the 
form of trusts or otherwise in restraint of trade or produc- 
tion, which by the consensus of judicial opinion are un- 
lawful, should be so declared by legislation uniform in all 
jurisdictions.” 

Another result of the attempt at compromise between 
opposing views of commissioners appears in the colorless- 
ness of some of the material in the reviews and recom- 
mendations. While it is appropriate enough for an 
investigating commission to present the arguments on 
both sides of disputed questions, it fails to perform the 
duty for which it was created when it suggests no positive 
conclusions on important matters, and does not even 
adequately criticise the opposing positions. This fault 
seems to lie in much of the Commission’s discussion of the 
facts concerning industrial combinations in the Final 
Volume,—a discussion which was worked over by the 
members themselves at great length, and is attribut- 
able mainly to them. The statements as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of trusts, and their effect on 
prices, are so general and indefinite or so carefully bal- 
anced that they quite fail to convey any impression as to 
whether the Commission thinks there are positive evils to 
be remedied or not. The absence of specific illustrations 
on these points, based on the investigations of the Com- 
mission itself, is conspicuous. The recommendations of 
the Commission regarding combinations, however, atone 
for the flatness of the discussion in the review; for, despite 
some inconsistencies, they seem more vigorous and sound 
than could reasonably have been expected from such a 
body at this time. 

In fact, taking the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission as a whole, they will probably appear to the 
majority of economists remarkably sane and _ liberal, 
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decidedly superior to those of most Congressional com- 
mittees and public investigating bodies in the United 
States. Indeed, the Commission is much more definite 
and forceful in its recommendations than the British 
Labor Commission. A greater degree of unanimity was 
secured by the American than by the English body,— 
greater than could perhaps have been anticipated. The 
Commission’s investigations brought much new light to its 
members as well as to the general public,— light which 
constantly forced them more nearly into agreement with 
one another and with other thoughtful men throughout 
the country. The differences still remaining at the close 
of the inquiry led naturally to many prolonged and often 
acrimonious debates; but the compromises reached were, 
the writer believes, fairly satisfactory to most of the mem- 
bers, and in most cases they involve neither inconsistency 
nor colorlessness. The recommendations on each broad 
subject were separately signed. Two or three Democratic 
members of Congress declined to sign any of the reports 
for political reasons. They alleged that the entire work 
of the Commission had been colored with Republicanism,— 
a charge which, naturally enough, contained an element 
of truth. They designed to leave themselves free to at- 
tack any Republican measure which might be supported 
on the basis of the reports. But several other Democratic 
members of the Commission signed the recommendations, 
as did members who, while Republicans, had been widely 
opposed to the majority on many questions. Only a few 
qualifying opinions and dissents as to particular points 
were appended to the signatures by individual members 
or groups, so that, on the whole, the recommendations 
must be considered essentially unanimous. 


It is with much diffidence that the writer ventures 
now a few suggestions, based on the experience of the 
Industrial Commission, regarding the proper methods 
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of conducting such governmental investigations. The 
form of organization and the procedure will, of course, 
properly vary with the nature of the task to be accom- 
plished. What we have to suggest refers more particu- 
larly to inquiries into economic problems, and to those 
which are designed specifically to form a basis for legis- 
lation, involving not merely the securing of data, but the 
suggestion of conclusions and recommendations. 

It would seem natural that such an investigation 
should proceed on the basis of a clear distinction be- 
tween technical inquiry and deliberation, and should 
provide more or less distinct machinery for each function. 
The task of deliberation may well be given to a thor- 
oughly representative body of citizens. The members 
of this body should recognize that they are not specially 
fitted to secure economic information in detail. In the 
ascertainment of facts they should confine themselves 
mainly to directing the broad lines of work and select- 
ing competent experts to carry it out. 

Economists need no argument in behalf of the proposi- 
tion that this is an age when only specialists can obtain 
the best results in the investigation of industrial facts. 
Success requires the constant and concentrated attention 
of a man familiar by previous training with the sources 
of information and the methods of inquiring into and 
judging the significance of data. Recognition of this 
need of expert service is fortunately growing among 
our national administrative and legislative officers, and, 
though perhaps less rapidly, among those of State and 
local governments as well. A body such as the Indus- 
trial Commission might well, at the outset, map out its 
field thoroughly, and select experts to work it for facts 
systematically and comprehensively. Immense amounts 
of information may be compiled from existing official 
documents, trade journals, publications of trade organi- 
zations, etc., from correspondence and from personal 
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interviews. The Commission should insist that such 
information be brought into logical and concise form, 
accessible to its members and to the people, and that, 
wherever possible, a brief summary should accompany 
each expert report. 

In some cases much might be gained in efficiency and 
economy if a special investigating commission should be 
given authority to request, or even to require, the co- 
operation of existing government bureaus in securing 
data. Such bureaus may possess machinery ready to 
hand, and skilled employees to do field and clerical work. 
If assistance of this sort is required, the commission 
would naturally have to be empowered to direct part of 
its expense appropriation to the bureau furnishing the 
service. 

The success of the technical investigations of such 
a commission may be greatly promoted by a thoroughly 
competent secretary or other chief executive officer. 
The great value of the work done by Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage for the Royal Labor Commission shows the pos- 
sibilities of such a position. The secretary should 
not merely be qualified to manage the clerical force, 
attend to the correspondence, and supervise the publi- 
cation of reports, but he ought properly to be a highly 
trained economic investigator. Such a secretary could 
often save expense by himself directing relatively un- 
skilled assistants in collecting needed material. He 
should be able also, under the direction of the Com- 
mission, to exercise a considerable degree of supervision 
over the work of the various special experts. He might 
make suggestions of value as to methods, even to 
specialists far more familiar with particular fields than 
himself. Especially could he aid in co-ordinating the 
investigations, avoiding gaps and overlapping. It seems 
important that, so far as possible, all the experts should 
have a common headquarters, in order that they may 
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frequently consult with the commission and with one 
another, and that economy in office administration may 
be promoted. 

Here will doubtless be raised the question, What remains 
for the commission itself to do, if so much is assigned to 
expert investigators? Some will complain that the func- 
tion of the expert is unduly magnified. Others will 
seriously suggest that we go further, and that deiiberative 
functions as well be assigned to specialists, to statisticians, 
and economists, eliminating lay members from the investi- 
gating commission altogether. This latter proposal would 
be quite as objectionable as the old plan of intrusting the 
entire work to politicians, lawyers, and business men, 
without expert training in economic lines. Not the least 
important consideration is that legislators and the people 
generally will have more confidence in conclusions reached 
by a representative body of citizens than in those of pro- 
fessional economists alone. And this feeling is, on the 
whole, well founded. Where deliberation on questions 
of general principle is required, the judgment of several 
intelligent persons from various walks in life — persons 
having differing interests, views, and habits of thought — 
is likely to be safer than that of any expert or group of 
experts. The specialist may easily become blinded to 
the wider aspects and bearings of his subject. In plan- 
ning and directing broadly the technical investigations, a 
body of non-professionals will serve a most useful purpose. 
Above all, in reaching conclusions and making recom- 
mendations on subjects which involve the well-being of 
great classes having widely different interests and views, 
the judgment of a thoroughly representative body is re- 
quired. Its decision may not conform to strict economic 
theory or to ideal justice, but it will be likely to be a 
compromise more nearly acceptable to all classes. At the 
same time the opinions of their expert investigators may 
well be consulted constantly by the members of the com- 
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mission in reaching their conclusions. If the commission- 
ers recognize clearly the limits, and at the same time the 
exceeding importance, of the functions which they can 
properly perform, they will feel no false shame in giving 
large place to the professional investigator. : 

An important result of such a division of labor as has 
been suggested would be that the commissioners them- 
selves, freed from the task of investigating details, would 
have more time to give to thorough deliberation on funda- 
mental matters. In many cases, indeed, the system would 
relieve the members of the necessity of giving more than 
a moderate amount of time to the commission work. 
Somewhat extended sessions at the outset for laying plans 
and at the close for gathering in results would be neces- 
sary. But during the interval the commission might need 
to meet only occasionally to consult and direct its experts 
and to take testimony. As above indicated, the method 
of oral testimony possesses great value for certain pur- 
poses, and requires the presence of a body of several mem- 
bers. But no huge mass of oral evidence would be 
needed by a commission which made adequate use of 
expert service. Witnesses would be called chiefly to 
elucidate particular points found by the special investiga- 
tions to need explanation or to present authoritatively 
the views and desires of great groups in the community. 
The leading part in the questioning would usually be 
taken by some expert, who should have prepared himself 
for it as the lawyer does for trial. It may be noted also 
that the time required from the members of the commis- 
sion might often be greatly lessened by proper reliance on 
committees. 

By reducing the quantity of work required from com- 
missioners, its quality would be vastly improved. When 
a large part of the time of the members is demanded, 
only men of comparatively small income or of unimpor- 
tant interests can usually afford to accept appointments at 
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the salary offered. In consequence, too often the positions 
go to place-hunters, to whom the moderate salary is an 
important consideration. If he felt that by no means all 
of his time would be required, the astute lawyer, the suc- 
cessful manufacturer, the powerful labor leader, the great 
financier,— men to whom salary was a matter of little 
concern,— might be induced to become a member of an 
investigating commission. It must be confessed that 
even thus the prospect of getting much service from the 
really most prominent representatives of the various in- 
dustrial interests is not flattering. We have compara- 
tively few men who have retired after successful past expe- 
rience, and far too few who, while yet active, care enough 
to serve the public and to win the honor which such 
service brings, to spare even a modicum of their time from 
money - getting. But in the direction suggested lies 
probably our greatest hope of gradually drawing more 
official service from leading men of affairs. 

The questions as to the proper number of members of 
an investigating commission, their compensation, and the 
duration of their term, will of course depend largely on 
the naturo of the subject of inquiry. If the problem is 
such a fundamental one as that of railroads, or of trusts, 
or of the relations of capital and labor, it is essential that 
the commission should be thoroughly representative of 
all interests, and should have ample time for its work. 
An investigation of trusts, for example, by a body which 
should not contain one or more representatives of the 
great combinations, and one or more spokesmen of their 
competitors, as well as men standing for the consumers 
and the investors, must be adjudged inadequate. Equally 
desirable would seem the presence of a trained lawyer 
and a trained economist upon a board which is to con- 
sider industrial questions regarding which legislation is 
sought. 

It may be seriously questioned whether it is wise, in 
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many cases, for the legislative body to place any of its 
own members upon a commission which is also to contain 
other citizens. Such legislators cannot usually be ex- 
pected to give as much of their time to the commission 
as its other members; yet naturally they will want to 
exercise a powerful influence on its conclusions, and 
will take positions which, had they the light which the 
others have gained, they would have learned to abandon. 
Members of legislative chambers in such a commission, 
moreover, will find it difficult to divest themselves of 
that partisan attitude towards questions which is part of 
their daily atmosphere. The chief advantage of such a 
mixed body is that, if the legislative members agree in 
the conclusions, they will be able to defend them later 
on the floor of the legislature itself. But, unless there 
is good reason to believe that they will themselves enter 
thoroughly into the investigations and deliberations of the 
commission, this gain is more than offset by the disad- 
vantages. Committees composed exclusively of members 
of the legislature will find ample scope in dealing with 
more particular and less fundamental problems than are 
assigned to such a special commission. It will naturally 
be their duty also to deliberate further regarding the 
actual measures proposed by the investigating com- 
mission. 

Thus far we have had reference particularly to tempo- 
rary commissions established to inquire into some special 
subject or group of allied subjects. Such a temporary 
body ought to have a definite and fairly limited field. 
A general inquiry into all industrial problems, such as 
was set before the Industrial Commission, is evidently too 
broad to be satisfactorily conducted in any limited time. 
It is, however, often suggested that the federal govern- 
ment, and perhaps some of the States as well, should 
establish a permanent commission or council to advise the 
legislature and the administration regarding economic 
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questions. Such a body has been proposed by various 
persons in connection with the new Department of 
Commerce and Industry, for the creation of which bills 
have recently been introduced in Congress. 

To secure the greatest efficiency in official investigation 
of industrial matters, it would be highly desirable to bring 
together into one department all the statistical and other 
bureaus now chiefly concerned with such questions, 
and to give to this department authority to secure the 
proper co-operation of other departments which inciden- 
tally obtain valuable economic data. An Industrial Coun- 
cil would find its natural position as the immediate 
adviser to the head of such an industrial department, with 
perhaps more or less power of direction as well as of 
counsel. It would be its function to suggest to existing 
bureaus subjects and methods of investigation, to co- 
ordinate their work, to supplement it from time to time 
through special experts and through oral testimony, and, 
above all, to deliberate regarding conclusions from the 
facts and to make recommendations to the legislature. 
The council could be given wide latitude in determining 
what problems to. take up; but it could also be directed 
by the legislative body from time to time to make investi- 
gations or recommendations on particular topics. If we 
should deem it wise to follow the precedent of European 
countries in leaving to administrative officials much discre- 
tion as to the application in detail of general principles 
laid down by the legislative branch, such an industrial 
council would naturally be called upon to adopt ordi- 
nances to this end or to approve those issued by other 
officers. 

Should a permanent body with such wide-reaching pow- 
ers be established, it would evidently be necessary to 
make its membership larger, and more thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the various economic interests and groups, 
than in the case of a commission having a special subject 
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of inquiry. To secure the best men, the amount of time 
of attendance required would have to be kept small. This 
might be accomplished by large use of committees, and by 
relying much on the expert heads of bureaus and on spe- 
cial experts. 

To the present writer such an industrial council seems 
to offer ultimately great possibilities for good. Several 
European countries, such as Prussia, Austria, France, and 
Belgium, have established bodies having more or less of 
this character; and they appear to have worked fairly well. 
To be sure, it must be recognized that a body of this sort, 
relying on the service of those who find their chief em- 
ployment and interest elsewhere, is in danger of degener- 
ating into a mere form, or else of falling under the control 
of small groups of faddists or of those having some ulte- 
rior motive. Undoubtedly, a small board of, say, half a 
dozen members, would possess superiority in mere effi- 
ciency of administration and in promptness and unanimity 
of decision, as compared with a large council. But the 
growing complexity and importance of industrial prob- 
lems, and the probably increasing divergence of interests 
among different groups and classes in the community, 
make it constantly more necessary that, in deliberation 
on such matters there should be wide representation of 
the people. 

The time may not be ripe for such methods of attacking 
our economic problems. But the growing demands on 
the time of members of legislative bodies and of adminis- 
trative heads of departments are likely to render the need 
of division of labor imperative at some not far distant 


time. 


E. Dana DURAND. 




















NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


Proressor WituiaAM Zesina Riptey, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been appointed professor of 
Economics in Harvard University, where he will begin work 
in the fall of the present year. He will also act as asso- 
ciate editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. Profes- 
sor Ripley has come to be regarded as a leading authority on 
statistical method, transportation, and corporate finance. His 
contributions to the literature of anthropology have also won 
wide recognition. He deserves, and will doubtless receive, the 
hearty appreciation of the readers of this Journal. His col- 
leagues are gratified with the prospect of his co-operation, and 
assure him a cordial welcome to his new duties, His work in 
Harvard will in part cover the field left vacant when Professor 
W. J. Ashley, to the great regret of his colleagues, resigned his 
chair in Harvard in August, 1901, to accept the chair of Com- 
merce in the University of Birmingham. This field will also, 
in part, be covered in 1902-3 by Mr. Edwin Francis Gay, of 
Berlin, who has been appointed instructor in Economic His- 
tory in Harvard for one year. 


AMERICAN students of economic theory will be pleased to 
learn that Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, of Oxford University is 
coming to this country in the fall of 1902. He comes for the 
purpose of delivering a course of lectures in Harvard Univer- 
sity on some disputed points in economics and statistics. Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth’s well-known acuteness and originality, and 
his power in clearing up obscure points in economic theory, 
will make this an event of some importance in the history of 
economic thought in this country. 
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RECENT EVENTS IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
COTTON TRADE. 


A large crop of cotton in 1899 with low prices was followed 
in 1900 by a crop insufficient to supply the mills of the world 
if on full time, so that in the late summer and autumn of 1900 
the price of raw cotton had risen rapidly to a high point. 
Business was also active; but the great increase in the number 
of spindles, chiefly in the Southern States, and the stoppage 
of exports to China, caused early in 1901 a dull market for 
goods with falling prices. A heavy fall in cotton ensued, 
with very great losses to many cotton-mills, especially to those 
making heavy goods where the competition from the South 
was most severely felt. 

With the anticipated and, later on, actual decline in cotton, 
goods in 1901 were in general practically sold on a basis 
of one to two cents per pound below the cost on the basis 
of cotton at market price, the price of raw cotton being 
held up to a very considerable extent by the short supply. 
Late in 1901 the cotton goods trade was still generally dull 
and unprofitable, and in many cases carried on at a considerable 
loss. This dull trade and unsatisfactory prices with severe 
Southern competition led to a proposal to reduce wages in 
Fall River by 15 per cent. Circumstances certainly seemed 
to justify a reduction, but the large amount proposed caused 
violent opposition. From this cause and a lack of agreement 
among the manufacturers in Fall River and the somewhat 
different conditions in some other mill towns, the proposal 
was abandoned. 

At this time Mr. M. C. D. Borden of Fall River appeared 
with the announcement of a 10 per cent. advance in wages in 
the great mill which he controlled. This, of course, led at 
once to a demand for a similar advance from the operatives in 
the other mills in Fal River. This was refused, the manu- 
facturers generally saying that they could not afford any 
advance, which, at the price of goods and cotton then prevail- 
ing, was substantially true ; and after a short time Mr. Borden 
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reduced wages in his mill 10 per cent., saying that he could 
not afford to pay more than others. But early in March, 1902, 
nevertheless, Mr. Borden again advanced wages 10 per cent., 
with the result that a demand for a like advance was made on 
the other mills in Fall River. This was refused, but after 
some discussion the mills offered an advance of 6 per cent. 
This was refused by the labor unions, and a strike was 
ordered. Some mills grantedthe 10 per cent. advance, and 
finally all the cloth mills did the same. Although cotton was 
still advancing in price, the threatened stoppage of the mills 
and the large purchases of goods by Mr. Borden, combined 
with his offers to buy at an advanced price, stimulated in a 
somewhat unnatural way the market for Fall River fabrics 
and really left, for the time, some profit even at the increased 
cost. Printers felt obliged to buy cloth even at the advanced 
price, though no advance was made in the price of prints, and, 
in fact, the printed goods trade was very dull. 

Mr. Borden did not pretend that he acted from any philan- 
thropic motives, but from shrewd business views and of 
course for profit. He was supposed to have bought large 
quantities of cloth at the very low prices prevailing before he 
advanced wages. The result of his advanced wages he may 
have supposed would be either an equal advance in wages by 
the competing mills or a strike. In the first case he would 
have the advantage at least so far as his purchases of cloth 
went; and in the second case he would remove from the 
market a large number of competitors. Meantime some of 
the manufacturers, who had bought a printery so as to print 
their own goods, found themselves in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion, the cost of cloth having advanced largely, while Mr. 
Borden had not advanced the prices of his printed goods, so 
that of course they were unable to advance theirs. 

It seemed that there was no good reason for the advance in 
wages. The advance in Fall River, however, naturally led to 
a general demand for higher wages in other places. In Rhode 
Island and in many towns in Southern New England an ad- 
vance was granted, as it was generally in New Bedford, 
where a finer class of goods was made. A demand for a 10 
per cent, advance in wages was made in Lowell, with notice 
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that a general strike would take place unless the demand was 
granted. Here, however, the conditions were different; and 
the mill managers answered that it was impossible to advance 
wages under the existing conditions, their fabrics being gener- 
ally heavy and seriously affected by Southern competition 
and by some peculiarly unfavorable conditions affecting some 
of them, which of late had caused very heavy losses, and 
that rather than advance wages under existing conditions they 
should be obliged to stop the mills, though of course they did 
not like to stop production or to put so many people out of 
work. The labor unions persisted in their demand, and the 
mills began to stop preparatory work in preparation for a gen- 
eral stoppage. The citizens of Lowell were greatly disturbed 
by this condition of things, with the prospect of the loss of a 
very large amount of weekly wages to the city. After an all- 
night conference with the labor leaders the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee persuaded them to call off the strike; and work kept 
on, greatly to the relief of the citizens and of a very large 
part of the operatives. 

This action in Lowell naturally had the effect of preventing 
an advance in other towns of Northern New England, where 
similar conditions generally prevailed. The several mills of 
the New England Cotton Yarn Company in New Bedford and 
one in Fall River refused to advance wages because the con- 
ditions of their business did not allow an advance, and their 
operatives wisely concluded to go on at the old rates rather 
than stop work. Meantime cotton has still further advanced, 
as the crop of 1901 was a relatively small one ; but with the 
crop of 1902 coming in, of uncertain quantity of course as yet, 
but likely to bring lower prices than those now existing, 
buyers naturally will expect lower prices later on for those 
goods at least in which cotton is a large element of cost. 


Arruur T. Lyman. 
Boston, Mass. 





NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE MARYLAND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT. 


The General Assembly of Maryland during its recent ses- 
sion (January-March, 1902) passed an act for the co-operative 
insurance of employees engaged in certain dangerous occupa- 
tions against injuries resulting in death. While the law is 
confessedly tentative and narrowly restricted in its scope, it is 
noteworthy because it introduces a new principle into Ameri- 
can labor legislation. In the United States, attention has 
been given heretofore to modifying the common law rules as 
to negligence. The Maryland act goes further, and, following 
the lines marked out by foreign legislation, provides for the 
indemnification of all injuries resulting in death, irrespective 
of cause. It is recognized that the burden of the trade risk 
should not fall primarily on the workman. At the same time, 
also, a practically compulsory system of insurance against 
such injuries is created. 

The law hinges on the conditional abrogation of the “ fellow- 
servant rule.” It is provided that “any corporation, com- 
pany, partnership, association, individual, or individuals en- 
gaged in the business of operating any coal or clay mine, 
quarry, steam or street railroad in the State of Maryland, and 
any incorporated town, city, or county engaged in the work 
of constructing any sewer, excavation, or other physical struct- 
ure, or the contractors for any such town, city, or county 
shall be liable in law to any employee engaged in the above- 
named occupations, or, in case of death, to his wife, . . . for the 
damages flowing from an injury to said employee or from the 
death of such employee when such injury or death is caused 
by the negligence of the employer or by the negligence of 
any servant or employee of such employer.” By the opera- 
tion of this section of the act the liability of employers is 
greatly increased, since heretofore the negligence of a fellow- 
servant has not been ground for a damage suit in Maryland. 
The remainder of the act offers to employers a method by 
which they may escape this increased liability for damages. 
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It is believed that they will prefer to comply with the require- 
ments of the other sections of the law rather than to run the 
risk of having to make large payments for damages. If, 
however, employers do not avail themselves of this alternative, 
the result will be the abrogation of the “fellow-servant rule” 
in the specified trades. 

In order to be relieved from liability to their employees for 
damages, employers in the industries included under the act 
must pay into the hands of the State Insurance Commissioner 


the following sums : — 
Annual Payment 


per Employee. 
Coal and clay mining a $1.80 
Steam railroads ; $3.00 


Street railroads and trolleys $0.60 
Municipal works (Amount to be fixed by commissioner) 


One-half of the amount paid by an employer may be de- 
ducted by him from the wages of theemployee. “In the event 
of the death of an employee insured under this act who shall 
have come to his or her death in the course of the employ- 
ment and by causes arising therein (provided such death shall 
not have occurred at a period longer than one year from the 
date of the injury), then the Insurance Commissioner, upon 
being satisfied by adequate evidence of such death, shall pay 
to the administrator or executor of the deceased, or unto the 
widow or husband or children of the deceased, as the said 
Insurance Commissioner shall deem wisest for the dependants» 
if there be any, the sum of one thousand dollars, and shall pay 
such indemnification for no other reason or cause whatsoever.” 

The number of workmen covered by the act is small. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1890 the persons engaged in the 
occupations named in the law amounted to probably 12,000, 
divided among the trades as follows : — 

‘ 


Mining 4,093 Street railroads . . . . . 923 
Steam railroads .. . . . 6,589 Municipal works . . (Not given) 


The total number at the present time probably does not 
exceed 15,000. The Insurance Commissioner may exempt 
from the provisions of the act those employers who give 
satisfactory evidence that they are already and will con- 
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tinue “ making better provisions for the workmen employed, 
either by way of payments in case of death, injury, sickness, 
or old age, or all combined, and are contributing more in such 
manner to the said workmen than... they... would be 
obliged to do under the insurance provisions hereof.” Both 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania Railroads have 
insurance systems for the benefit of their employees; and if 
the Insurance Commissioner decides that these, the largest 
employers of railroad operatives in the State, are exempt from 
the requirements of the law, the number of workmen insured 
under the act will probably not exceed 10,000. On the other 
hand, the commissioner is authorized to extend the insurance 
sections of the act to other trades; but he cannot change the 
liability of employers in such industries, and, since the increase 
in liability is the vital force in the law, it cannot be expected 
that many employers will voluntarily insure their workmen. 

The law is open to criticism in a number of directions. A 
workman insured under the law, and severely but not fatally 
injured, not only has no claim for compensation from the 
insurance fund, but his case is somewhat worse than formerly, 
since under the present law such a workman will no longer 
have a right of action, even if his injury has been caused by 
the negligence of his employer.* 

While very few injuries received by employees can be made 
the basis of successful action against employers, the removal 
of all fear of such suits cannot but have the effect of causing 
employers to be more negligent of the safety of their work- 
men. The system of assessment provided for in the law gives 
no encouragement to employers to be careful that their work- 
men shall not be injured. All employers in an industry pay 
into the insurance fund at the same rate. Under the English 
Workmen’s Compensation Act the liability for the indemnifi- 
cation of injuries falls directly on the employer. Also, under 
the Austrian law for the insurance of workmen against injuries, 
the employers are classified within each trade according to the 
risk, and a higher insurance premium exacted from those 

*This is seemingly the intent of the act; but no case has been passed upon by 


the courts, and it is possible that it may be held that payments to the insurance 
fund do not release employers from liability in such cases. 
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employers whose works are conducted without proper safe- 
guards, In both cases there is a strong inducement to em- 
ployers to adopt adequate precautions for the safety of their 
men. Mine and factory inspection laws are well supplemented 
by such appeals to individual interest. The prevention of the 
loss of lives is as much a matter of economic concern as the 
indemnification of such loss when it occurs. 

The provisions for the maintenance of the insurance fund 
are ill-considered. The intent of the law seems to be that the 
receipts and payments shall balance each year, and this prin- 
ciple would be a correct one if the base were sufficiently 
large; but the number of the insured is probably too small to 
furnish even an approximately regular number of deaths from 
year to year. A single accident in the coal mining industry 
may involve the loss of the lives of many workmen, and a 
serious mishap of this character might deplete the fund for 
several years. It would have been more in accord with sound 
insurance principles to have provided specifically for a large 
reserve fund. 

But, despite these imperfections in the law, the position of 
the workman, looked at from the standpoint of practical pro- 
tection, is undoubtedly better than under the legislation 
formerly existing. The act went into effect July 1, and has 
not yet been before the courts. Its success, and perhaps the 
success of such legislation in general in America, will depend 
very largely on the view the courts take of it. The operation 
of the act will be watched with interest by all of those who 
so long have advocated the shifting of the burden of the trade 


risk from the laborer to the industry. 
Grorce E. Barnett. 


Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY. 
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